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HE following pages discuss the relations of certain pre- 
Hispanic Peruvian cultures as disclosed by explorations 
carried on in 1925,under the Captain Marshall Field Archae- 
ological Expedition to Peru, for the Field Museum of Natural 
History of Chicago, by authorization of the government of Peru 
under the supervision of its representative, Dr. J. C. Tello of the 
Universidad Mayor de San Marcos and the new national Museo 
de Arqueologia Peruana in Lima. The full data will be presented 
in a publication of the Field Museum, by permission of whose 
Trustees the present preliminary account is issued. 
I. Lima 
Two types of ancient culture are readily distinguishable in the 
valley of Lima and the adjacent valley of the Chillon which merges 
with that of Lima into a continuous cultivable plain in their 
lowest parts. One of the two cultures may be termed Sub- 
Chancay.' Its pottery is an unspecialized, rather poor variety of 
the ware well known as Black-on-white or Chancay. This Chancay 
ware is a well localized coast form, found in greatest profusion and 
purity at Chancay and at Huacho in the lower Huaura valley, 
the next north of Chancay. It is not represented in a large collec- 
tion from Supe in the Pativilca valley.2 To the north, therefore, 
the range of this ware is less than that of the Department of Lima. 
To the south, Chancay ware is found in considerable abundance 


1 This term is used to mean “near-Chancay” or “incomplete Chancay,” not 
“‘pre-Chancay.” 
2 At the University of California. 
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at Ancon. It appears to be later than the other types of pottery 
occurring in this famous necropolis.* Next come the Chillon (or 
Carabaillo) and Rimac (Lima) rivers, in whose lower valleys there 
are found some pieces of Chancay ceramics and a greater number 
of the less well defined but obviously related sub-Chancay type. 
The next valley south, that of Lurin, is without pure Chancay 
pottery, as shown by the extensive collections obtained at Pach- 
acamac by Bandelier, Uhle, and others. Inland, too, the Chancay 
ware has not penetrated beyond the area generally counted as 
part of the Coast,‘ except possibly for sporadic trade pieces. The 
type is, therefore, limited to adjacent portions of the two coastal 
proyinces of Chancay and Lima in the Department of Lima. 

True Chancay ware is distinguished by being unpolished, with 
a red paste, generally completely slipped with white, on which are 
painted geometric patterns in black lines. The patterns include 
vertical, diagonal, and crossed lines, straight, zigzag, or wavy, 
often paneled; the pattern in right and left panel is not infre- 
quently unlike. Small conventionalized figures of animals, es- 
pecially monkeys, are sometimes painted and sometimes modeled 
below the neck of vessels. Jars are round-bottomed, rather 
elongate, often somewhat flattened into an oval cross-section; 
the typical mouth is convexly flaring, like a tea cup, or doubly so. 
Handles spring vertically from the mouth or are attached rather 
low on the belly. 

The Sub-Chancay ware is cruder. Cooking-pots with vertical 
or horizontal handles predominate. Jars are smaller, less con- 
stricted at the neck, and less accentuated in form than in pure 
Chancay. The majority of vessels have been left red, or are only 
partly slipped with white; black design on the white is still more 
uncommon; when it does occur, it may be accompanied by red 
in the pattern, giving a simple and rudely applied geometric 
design in red, white, and black, somewhat suggestive of the baser 
types of the Epigonal of Uhle, or of his Red-white-black style. 


3M. Uhle, Muschelhiigel von Ancon, Intern. Congr. Americanists, xv, London, 
1912, 22-45, 1913; W. D. Strong, The Uhle Pottery Collections from Ancon, Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., xx1, 135-190, 1925. 
* P. E. Villar Cérdova, Las Ruinas de la Provincia de Canta, Inca, 1, 1-23, 1923. 
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There is little figure modeling, the commonest being a wavy line 
in relief, perhaps a snake, suggestive of Chimu blackware in- 
fluences; but the monkey does occur. Also reminiscent of Chimu 
is an occasional horizontal band of raised stippling, with or without 
zigzag lines. Pots often have only a band of white around the lip 
or neck. Occasionally the white, which may be roughly smeared 
on, appears on the red body of a pot or jar in crosses, circles, 
panels, or other crude design. This sort of ornament recalls the 
white on red ware found in one cemetery at Chancay,* though the 
bowl shapes prevalent there are not characteristic of Sub-Chancay. 

Sub-Chancay, with a small proportion of pure Chancay pieces 
in the richer graves, was found in the cemeteries of Armatambo 
near Chorillos, at the southern edge of Lima valley; of the elon- 
gated pyramids of Aramburd in the same valley, midway between 
the capital and Callao; and of a site on hacienda MArquez north 
of the mouth of the Chillon. It occurs also at Chuquitanta and 
Infantas, some kilometers up the Chillon, and at various of the 
ruins in Lima valley, such as those at Lince or Paradero Risso, and 
in the ancient town of Huatica near Aramburt. The mummies 
with this ware are of the type familiar from Ancon: the largest 
ones stuffed out into rectangular bales with false head; others 
also stuffed but bundle shaped; some only wrapped. All are seated, 
except a certain proportion of small children’s burials, mostly 
those nearer the surface, and an occasional very poor interment 
of an adult quite near the surface of the ground. These latter 
suggest burials in the early Hispanic period. At least part of the 
children’s mummies that at first seem extended, prove on examina- 
tion not to have been put into the ground flat, the legs being 
flexed or drawn up. Evidently the weight of the soil on the slight, 
unstuffed mummy caused it to recline. As for babies, the contents 
being invariably collapsed, a flattened position now is almost 
inevitable, however they may have been buried. It is thus clear 


5 M. Uhle, Ueber die Friithkulturen in der Umgebung von Lima, Intern. Congr- 
Americanists, xv1, Wien., 1908, 347-370, 1910, fig. 3; A. L. Kroeber, The Uhle Pottery 
Collections from Chancay, Univ. Calif. Publ. Amer. Arch. Ethn., in press. Uhle 
considers this white on red ware early. 
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that the usual Peruvian squatting position was typical of Sub- 
Chancay interments. 

Thread wound crosses were not very frequent in the Sub- 
Chancay cemeteries explored: painted grave “tablets” of cloth 
were not encountered; and at Arambur4a pads or bolts of unused, 
coarse, soft, white cotton cloth were often folded on or wound 
around the bodies. These, however, are only subsidiary or pro- 
portional differences of frequency from the mummies of Ancon. 

The black Chimu type ware of the northern coast occurs in 
the Lima-Chillon valley as it does at Pachacamac and farther 
south, but not in abundance and apparently always in association 
with Sub-Chancay. No purely Chimu cemeteries or burials were 
found or learned of. The smoking and polishing of Sub-Chancay 
blackware are usually imperfect. Sometimes the ware has been 
left red, only the form indicating its Chimu affiliation. The most 
pronounced Chimu forms, such as stirrup-mouths, or well-modeled 
animals, seem rather rare, especially in the Rimac drainage: the 
Chillon has yielded some specimens and more well-polished black 
sherds. 

Inca pieces or influences are less common than Chimu. Several 
fragments in pure Cuzco type were found at Armatambo in dis- 
turbed grave soil, apparently associated with the prevalent Sub- 
Chancay. Aramburi and Marquez yielded nothing definitely 
Inca, though an occasional Inca influencing was perceptible at the 
latter cemetery. This is in agreement with the facts that Arma- 
tambo is the ruin nearest Pachacamac, where Cuzco ware is fairly 
abundant, whereas the more northern Rimac-Chillon sites lie 
nearer to Ancon, whose Inca vessels are mostly in Chimu black- 
ware, and to Chancay, from which neither colored Cuzco Inca 
nor black Chimu Inca seems to have been reported. 

The Sub-Chancay of Lima valley seems less related to any one 
Pachacamac style than to pure Chancay. There is little repre- 
sentation in it of the Red-white-black ware figured by Uhle as late 
Pre-Inca‘ or of the Chimu influenced blackware and redware of his 


6 Uhle, Pachacamac, Philadelphia, 1903: pl. 7, figs. 1-9; pl. 8. 
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coast style of the Inca period.’ If his illustrations are selected to 
show only ornamented pieces, it may be that the inclusion of 
utilitarian vessels would have brought the Pachacamac average 
nearer to the Sub-Chancay one. Vessels like Uhle’s Figs. 73, 84, 
85, 86 (coast Inca) are found at M4rquez and Arambur4, but only 
as a minority among the mass of unornamented or mere white on 
red pieces. At that, the difference does not seem great between 
Sub-Chancay on the one hand and on the other the common run 
of Uhle’s “later Pre-Inca” and “Inca period”’ style of the central 
Peruvian coast as represented at Pachacamac. Sub-Chancay may 
prove a convenient general designation for all the apparently late 
ware of this area that is not too heavily tinctured with Cuzco or 
Chimu nor yet specialized into pure Chancay style. 

The second style that occurs by itself in the Lima area is that 
of a cemetery on hacienda Nieveria near the ruined town of 
Cajamarquilla or Jicamarquilla some thirty kilometers upstream 
from Lima. Uhle, who seems to have been the first to explore this 
cemetery, or any remains of similar culture, named the culture 
Proto-Lima. He also found it at the Huaca Juliana in Miraflores, 
the huacas of Aramburd already mentioned, and elsewhere. This 
ware is represented by splendid collections made for the Museo 
Nacional de Historia by Uhle, an excellent one secured by him 
while in the service of the University of California, and by various 
smaller assemblages. The largest number of pieces of the type 
have been published by d’Harcourt,* although his illustrations 
give an unduly heavy proportion of fanciful and freely modeled 
vessels. More representative of the normal style, both in large, 
extremely heavy jars and in thinner vessels of ordinary size, are 
the pictures of Uhle.* Proto-Lima pottery has a buff paste, almost 
orange in the finer small pieces, brick-red in the thick coarse ones. 
It is painted in black and white, usually also in a rather dark red, 


7 Thid., pl. 13. 

8 R. d’Harcourt, La Céramique de Cajamarquilla-Niveria, Journ. Soc. Améri- 
canistes de Paris, x1v, 107-118, 1922; R. and M. d’Harcourt, La Céramique Ancienne 
du Pérou, Paris, 1924. Cajarmaquilla itself contains late ware, apparently Sub- 
Chancay; the Proto-Lima cemetery lies a little outside the ruined town. 

® Friihkulturen, figs. 14, 15, 16, 17a, 18a, (19). 
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sometimes with the addition of yellow. Four colors never occur 
in Chancay or Sub-Chancay, three are rare, two typical, white 
alone not uncommon. The three and four color Proto-Lima ware 
is therefore ordinarily distinguishable from Sub-Chancay without 
difficulty even in sherds, especially as Proto-Lima white is painted 
over the black. The better small vessels have a fine, even paste 
and are polished. The designs, as pointed out by Uhle, have 
affiliations both with Epigonal (Tiahuanaco) and Nazca. Rather 
long cylindrical spouts, rod-like handles, and rounded or pointed 
feet, occur fairly frequently. 

The Aramburt and Juliana mounds are elongated pyramids 
stretching north and south and abutted by platforms of various 
heights, sizes, and widths, which give the ground plan a somewhat 
irregular contour. The middle mound or huaca at Aramburid and 
the Huaca Juliana are nearly a hundred feet high and a thousand 
in length; the adjacent ones at Aramburi somewhat smaller. 
Middendorf"® gives a sufficiently correct sketch plan of the Aram- 
burda group, the adjacent city of Huatica, and a nearby pyramid 
which he interprets as the temple of the god Rimac. The three 
great mounds are Nos. 15, 16, 17 on this plan. Uhle shows an 
excellent view" of the middle mound, No. 16, with the northern 
one, No. 17, in the background. All these mounds as well as the 
Huaca Juliana are terraced pyramids, whose rounded hill-like 
lines are due to crumbling of the surface. All of them (except 
Aramburi No. 17, which seems to be largely of loose stones) are 
built of small, semi-cubical, hand-shaped and finger-marked adobe 
bricks set on edge, to form a sort of gigantic honey-comb, the cells 
of which are filled with soil, rubbish, anc, especially on the 
summits, with water-worn stones such as make up much of the 
foundation of the Rimac valley soil. Probably half or more of the 
volume is bricks, the fill having served to expedite erection. The 
cutting of the new Avenida del Progreso through the southeastern 
corner of mound 16 and its southwestern terrace amply reveals 
the construction, which is confirmed by excavations made at 
various points by myself and by Sr. Jijon y Caamaijio. 


10 Peru, m1, 80, 1894. 
Frihkulturen, fig. 12. 
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On and especially in the mounds there occur countless frag- 
ments of Proto-Lima pottery. Large thick sherds abound es- 
pecially at the summits, parts of smaller vessels in the lower 
terraces; but generally speaking, sherds of all classes of Proto- 
Lima ware occur in all parts of the mounds. Vertical sections that 
cut across adobe cells show that this pottery was often thrown in 
as part of the fill of soil, gravel, stones, maize straw, and other 
refuse. Whole vessels, however, are wanting. Even the “‘storeroom 
for chicha or grain” excavated by Uhle on the top of mound No. 16 
yielded only masses of fragments, from which at best some re- 
constructions of parts of vessels could be made." The inference 
is almost inescapable that these gigantic pyramids were built by 
a people of Proto-Lima culture. 

The lower terraces of the same pygamids, however, tell another 
story. Here are cemeteries, largely dug over by treasure and pot 
hunters, where the Proto-Lima sherds recur through the soil; but 
among them are typical Sub-Chancay burials with whole vessels. 
This condition strongly suggests later Sub-Chancay interments 
in an earlier Proto-Lima erection. Since, however, evidence of 
this sort can scarcely be absolute, it is gratifying that an actual 
superposition of the two types was encountered. 

Aramburté mound 15 is the southerly and most irregular of 
its group. Middendorf calls it kidney-shaped. It consists of three 
principal parts. The southern portion is the highest, is roughly 
conical, and shows the same adobe cell construction as No. 16. 
The lower middle and northern hillocks of 15 seem to have been 
largely covered with cemeteries, and have been deeply gashed 
and their contents tumbled about by excavators. The southern 
cone or main pyramid also had a cemetery, in a rather small 
terrace at its western foot. This terrace, whose uneven surface 
averages perhaps ten meters above the floor of the plain, had also 
been dug over. But an undisturbed area a few meters long and 
wide was found near the northern end of the terrace, not far from 
its junction with the middle hillock of the huaca; and here two 
low east and west walls of ‘‘torta’’ or continuous mud construction 


2 Thid., fig. 14. 
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were encountered immediately below the surface; and between 
them, from a depth of half a meter to more than two and a half, 
were Sub-Chancay mummies as described above. Some seventy 
or eighty bodies were taken out, all except some of the shallower 
children’s interments being seated; and perhaps two hundred 
Sub-Chancay vessels. 

Proto-Lima sherds, but only sherds, occurred throughout the 
soil. From 2.7 to 3.5 m. there were no burials, although occasional 
Proto-Lima sherds continued. 

At 3.5 m. depth there was encountered the upper of two layers 
of straw, and immediately below this, and continuing to 4.5 m., 
extended burials of twelve adults and one child, seven of them with 
a Proto-Lima jar or pot, or occasionally two, at the head. Except 
for one small bowl, low and ywnpainted, all the vessels were wide- 
mouthed jars or unhandled pots, with rolled-out lip. Half were 
plain; the others had the lip and neck painted with a typical Proto- 
Lima design zone; all had the characteristic clear orange-buff 
paste, as compared with the muddy reddish or gray clay body of 
Sub-Chancay. The occupants of the graves were evidently only 
middle-class people. Search for the bodies of the wealthy, which 
might have been accompanied by finer vessels, was rendered 
impracticable by the cost in time and money of uncovering a 
larger area as deep as this level. Near the western end of the 
excavated area a buttressed adobe brick wall 1.5 m. high ran 
north and south. Under the inner buttress were the heads of two 
of the mummies. The wall had been built after their burial. The 
layers of soil above them sloped from the wall eastward, that is, 
downward toward the higher mass of the terrace and pyramid, 
and contained many adobe bricks. The fill here had been from the 
outside wall into the space enclosed between it and the original 
terrace. In this fill the Sub-Chancay bodies were deposited from 
above. 


At about 5 m. depth the top of a wall of adobes was found, 
running east and west. This was followed down to a depth of a 
meter, when caving of the sides of the excavation prevented 
further progress unless much additional soil were to be removed. 


| 
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The lowest point reached was probably not much less than 5 m. 
above the original natural ground level.” 

All the Proto-Lima bodies were extended, and oriented either 
north or south, generally the latter. Buria! was uniform. A rough 
bed or litter of from four to ten sticks or canes was tied on three 
cross-pieces, and on this the mummy was lashed on its back with 
reed rope, enveloped only in a sheet or two of rather thin whitish 
cloth. Most of the bodies also wore a cloth breech-clout slung 
around the waist and between the legs. This article was not 
observed on the Sub-Chancay mummies. The frame or bed was 
then laid in the ground, in most cases with face and belly down 
and the frame on top, but sometimes the reverse. The pot stood 
by the head or sometimes on the head part of the frame. The 
bodies were fairly well preserved, especially the skin of the portion 
that was drained off internally by lying uppermost. Whether the 
physical type differed from that of the Sub-Chancay people can 
only be decided after laboratory examination. But not one of the 
Proto-Lima heads was deformed; whereas the Sub-Chancay heads, 
while often undeformed, showed occipital flattening, sometimes 
slight and sometimes pronounced, in probably the majority of 
cases. 

A Proto-Lima interment that was puzzling until completely 
revealed consisted of three bodies. The principal one lay on its 
back on a cane frame, head north. To the left of its head was the 
only modeled vessel found, a man jar with spout and bridge, the 
human figure holding a head executed in relief on the belly of the 
vessel; on the sides dark red angles and rows of black dots were 
painted on the polished orange-red surface. Directly on top of the 
first body lay another, back and soles upward, complete except. 
for head and arms. By the two pairs of well-preserved feet lay a 
skull without lower jaw, looking northward; immediately before 
its face was a femur, a little to the right a tibia and a humerus. 
The remaining long bones lay about the legs of the two whole: 


18 Sr. Jij6n y Caamafio subsequently completed a ‘careful and larger excavation 
adjoining mine on the south, confirming my results, and carrying the Proto-Lima 
horizon to deeper and scmewhat variant levels. 
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bodies; but of other bones there were none except some ribs, the 
sternum, and a few from the feet. Some soft tissue adhered; but 
a careful anatomical examination would be necessary to reveal 
whether this third, partial body was dismembered for burial or 
represents parts of a previous interment that were encountered 
and reburied as an adjunct to the chief mummy. The second body, 
however, was undoubtedly decapitated and deprived of its arms 
before interment, since the skin has held together from neck to 
soles. There is thus established a case of burial sacrifice with 
beheading and partial dismemberment of the human victim. 

Detailed study will be required before the implements of the 
earlier Proto-Lima and later Sub-Chancay cultures can be com- 
pared. It is already clear that the Proto-Lima spindles were con- 
siderably longer and often provided with barrel-form pottery 
whorls, while the Sub-Chancay spindles, as also at Marquez, rarely 
had whorls and those small. The thick soft cotton cloth of the 
upper mummies was wholly lacking in the extended burials below. 
A rude sort of thread cross with a tangle of soft white cord was 
several times found with Proto-Lima bodies; one or two of these 
had chips of blue stone paint at three ends of the canes and 
suggested a doll or human figure. The Proto-Lima culture may 
be regarded as relatively archaic but not as primitively simple: 
it included the use of wool, patterned cloth, and metal. 

The priority of the Proto-Lima culture is not advanced as a 
new discovery. Uhle had long ago so contended.“ But his evidence 
was indirect and composite, and his argument therefore necessarily 
inferential and somewhat involved. It is gratifying that the 
present case of stratification clinches so thoroughly his conclusions. 
Even the extended burials which he found in the greater part of 
the cemetery near Cajamarquilla but to which a certain doubt 
might have attached as possibly late because of the absence of 
any burials above them, are now confirmed as typical of the 
Proto-Lima culture and period. Uhle’s opinions as to the stylistic 
relationships of the Proto-Lima to the Nazca and the Tiahuanaco- 
Epigonal styles are of course not affected by the stratification. 


4 Friihkulturen, 359, 362, 367. 
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I see both; but rather more affinity, probably, with “Epigonal”’ 
than with Nazca, which Uhle chiefly emphasizes. 

Another finding is illuminated by the Arambur‘@ stratification. 
Through the middle of Miraflores, a suburb of Lima on the way to 
Chorillos, a quebrada eats its way to the sea through nearly two 
hundred feet of gravel and rolled rock such as the Rimac has 
aggraded through the valley. The surf has cut this mass into a 
steep cliff which extends to near Bellavista not far from Callao. 
About the mouth of the Miraflores quebrada erosion has been 
stronger than in most parts of the bluff, so that several side gullies 
run up to the level of the town above. Between these are irregular 
tongues of land, which fall off suddenly. The stone and gravel of 
the tongues is covered by soil from a few centimeters to several 
meters in thickness; and in two or three places low hillocks of loose 
sandy soil swell near the edge. At first sight these seem to be 
sand-dunes; but they contain fragments of pottery, bone, and 
shell. While they cannot properly be described as shellmounds, 
they were evidently the abodes of people who lived more or less 
on sea-food. The fact that the few painted sherds on the surface 
appeared to be Proto-Lima, led me to excavate in two hillocks. 
All the patterned fragments dug up were Proto-Lima, though the 
great majority were plain red or fire-blackened. Bones of numer- 
ous individuals were found, but much scattered. In one case 
incomplete portions of three or four persons lay nested or tangled 
together, but in such position that the preserved parts of one or 
two of them, possibly of all, must have been interred as cohering 
units. Burial of dismembered portions of bodies was therefore 
indicated, as with the sacrifice burial at Aramburd. Two extended 
burials were also found, one of them complete except for the feet. 
The body lay on its back; by its head stood a crude pot similar 
in type to those at Arambur4d, and three minute clay vessels 
effigies or toys—such as were also found at Aramburt. There 
was no cone frame and no cloth wrapping, but the relatively 
shallow interment in sandy soil on an exposed point of land might 
account for a rapid decay of such materials. 

In spite of the Proto-Lima sherds in this and the other hillock, 
I hesitated at the time to identify these burials. They might have 
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dated from the Spanish period and have had only accidental 
association with the Proto-Lima sherds. It seemed rash to 
attribute an age of a thousand or more years to these remains in 
what were little more than sand-dunes looking as if a dozen years 
might suffice to collect and to dissipate them. Yet in the light of 
Aramburi, the interpretation of the Miraflores finds as Proto- 
Lima seems almost forced: position of the bodies, dismemberment, 
shape of the pot, the juglets, the painting on the sherds, in other 
words all the specific evidences, agree. Evidently the quite extra- 
ordinary climatic conditions of the Peruvian coast now and then 
permit the preservation for a long time of barely covered remains 
which elsewhere would soon be destroyed or carried away. 

Here again a conclusion of Uhle receives strengthening. At 
Ancon and Supe the graves of his earliest fishing population lay 
shallow in sandy soil, unassociated with other remains. His inter- 
pretation of these graves as earlier than all other material found 
in these areas rested essentially on their greater poverty and 
simplicity; primitiveness in time was inferred from primitiveness 
of type. This is obviously a somewhat risky proceeding, especially 
in view of the numerous indications of the coexistence of classes 
of quite different economic status in most ancient Peruvian 
cultures. But the Miraflores Proto-Lima preservation makes the 
Ancon and Supe “primitive” preservations easier to accept. There 
are even one or two other links: dismemberment of bodies at 
Supe”; and the fact that the Ancon and Supe pottery decoration 
is by incising, a method quite uncharacteristic of Peru, but 
occurring in two sherds found by me at Arambur4d, though only 
among the scattered Proto-Lima fragments and not in the layer 
of Proto-Lima burials. 

Significant as these hints may be as to the primitiveness of the 
fishing populations, they cannot without further evidence be 
accepted as wholly conclusive. The evidence to be final must be 
of the nuture of collocation, superposition, or frequent and in- 
variable dissociation of cultural types. We have disappointingly 
little such evidence from Peru. Cases of indubitable stratification 


% Uhle, Univ. Cal. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., XXI, 262-263, 1925. 
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seem to be limited to four or five: Tiahuanaco and Epigonal below 
Red-white-black and Inca at Pachacamac'*®; Red-white-black 
below late or black Chimu at Moche'’; other styles below Inca 
at Nazca!’; Pre-Nazca or Central Archaic below Nazca and that 
below Tiahuanaco and Inca at Nazca'®; and a somewhat complex 
relation at Ancon.*° At that, every case of stratification yet known 
in Peru is one of burials; which in the nature of things, since later 
burials may occasionally be deeper than earlier ones, cannot be 
positive unless the material is abundant and consistent. Uhle’s 
Moche stratification, for instance, rests on one Chimu grave above 
two Red-white-black graves, with the surrounding area un- 
excavated. It is an important datum; but to build too reliably 
upon it would obviously be unwise. Of the much surer type of 
refuse stratification, which approximates the geological in depend- 
ability, and which has been so accurately used in European pre- 
history, we do not yet appear to have a single case from Peru. 

Much the same applies to the method of inferring relative age 
from the association of whole objects of one type with broken ones 
of another. Uhle has several times employed this method, for 
instance at Moche. Applied to the conditions at Arambur4, it is 
amply vindicated by the stratification found; but it is well to 
remember that the method per se can never have the surety of an 
actual stratification. It is a worth-while provisional means in the 
absence of stratification, especially if consistently substantiated 
by abundance of occurrences. 


Il. CANETE 


The Valley of Cafiete lies about a hundred miles by road south 
of Lima. It is one of the larger valleys of the coast, and is irrigated 
by a river that carries more water than any stream for some 
distance north and south. The Cafiete river appears to be at least 


% Uhle, Pachacamac, fig. 3. 

17 Uhle, Die Ruinen von Moche, JSAP, x, 95-117, 1913. 

18 Tello, Los Antiguos Cementerios del Valle de Nasca, 2nd Pan-American Sci. 
Cong., 1915-16, Section 1, 283-291, Washington, 1917. 

19 Tello, Wira-Kocha, Inca, 1, 584, 1923. 

20 Uhle, Muschelhiigel, and Strong, of. cit. 
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as large as the Rimac and much surpasses the intervening streams 
in volume. 

In its lower middle course the river flows through the district 
of Lunahuana, which is generally reckoned a separate valley. 
Cafiete valley is the irregular, broad, and nearly level tract along 
the lowest course of the stream, mainly on its northern side. There 
are a number of ruins in this lower area, some of the principal of 
which have been described and discussed by Middendorf* and 
Larrabure y Unar 2e.” 

The port of Cafiete is Cerro Azul. Immediately behind this 
rises a small isolated peak, or rather two, from which the port is 
named. In the angle between these two hills, close to the sea and 
stretching to the very beach, is an extensive ruin containing some 
eight or ten pyramidal masses built mostly of continuous adobe 
(tapia). The cemeteries are in the disintegraied rock of the 
surrounding hillsides and have been mostly but not wholly ex- 
ploited. The smaller peak between the port and the ocean bears 
on its summit some remains of a structure which was, or passes as, 
an Inca fortress, and is said to have been largely dismantled when 
the best stones were removed to Callao at the close of the seven- 
teenth century.** The present remains of the fortress are rather 
insignificant, and, if at all representative, suggest that the original 
structure was less considerable in size and the quality of its 
masonry than tradition reports. 

A number of graves in the Cerro Azul ruin were opened. 
Among the artifacts in these, and other objects encountered in 
trial holes and trenches, I did not find a single object of specific 
Inca type, that is to say, in the manner of Cuzco. I did, however, 
secure from excavations previously made in the ruins, three 
characteristic handles of “uzco style plates. The culture therefore 
is mainly either just anterior to the Inca conquest, or represents 
a carrying on into the period of Inca dominion of the local type of 
coast culture immediately preceding Inca ruie. All the indications 


21 Peru, 1m, 126-144, 1894. 

2 Monografias Historicc-Americanas, Lima, 1893: p. 299, Ruinas prehistéricas 
en el Valle de Cafiete. 

Middendorf, m, 129. 
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are of such relative lateness. Many features parallel those found 
in the Sub-Chancay ruins and cemeteries of Lima. I did not 
encounter any large baled mummies, but their absence may be 
due to the small number of bodies exhumed and the fact that the 
larger and richer graves had been previously exploited. The skulls 
are like those from Lima Sub-Chancay graves: natural or slightly 
deformed occipitally, probably without intent. Many of them 
contained in the mouth a small sheet of copper. The textiles are 
similar. 

The pottery may be called Late Chincha. That is, it is a slight 
variant of the type described by Uhle, and by Strong and myself* 
on the basis of Uhle’s collections in Chincha Valley to the south. 
The painted vessels are three color, usually black and white on 
red, with shapes similar to those occurring at Chincha, and with 
designs *lso at least of the same general type, although the poor 
quality of the ware and bad preservation conditions have defaced 
and blurred most of the patterns. 

More abundant than colored vessels are black ones. The 
larger ones are shaped more or less like amphoras. These are 
nearly all tall and slender with pointed bottoms, a pair of handles, 
and a flaring neck. Smaller jars either of similar proportions or 
more squat, sometimes even with a flattish bottom, are usually 
to be found within the mummies. Some of these are quite minute. 
Certain of the blackware vessels show traits which might be 
construed as due to Inca influences. But I am not certain how 
far such an interpretation would be valid. Uhle recognizes an 
affinity between Chincha and Inca pottery, but is inclined to 
derive the Inca style in part from Chincha influences. 

The Cafiete blackware also has definite analogues at Chincha. 
The Uhle collection from Chincha contains a preponderance of 
colored pieces; the present one from Cerro Azul, of black ones. 
This may be the result of an actual local variation of style or it 
may be the result of smallness of the series. Uhle’s collection from 
the vicinity of Tambo de Mora in Chincha is larger than mine 
from Cerro Azul. But in conversation with people who had dug 


*% Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., xx1, 1-94, 1924. 
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in Chincha and had seen specimens secured there, blackware was 
mentioned as if it were the prevailing type as at Cafiete. The term 
Black Chincha might be applied to the Cerro Azul ware if the 
designation Late Chincha seem not quite exact. At any rate there 
can be no question of the substantial identity of the wares of the 
two valleys, or of their general contemporaneity and lateness in 
the pre-Spanish period. It may be added that the ruins at Cerro 
Azul and those at Tambo de Mora are quite similar in structure, 
shape, and relative placing of units within the group. 

I made no systematic excavations in other ruins in Cajfiete, 
with one exception to be discussed presently, but I examined the 
more important ones. These gave evidence, in their construction 
or surface sherds or both, of pertaining to the same Late Chincha 
culture that prevailed at Cerro Azul. In this group can be placed 
the ruin of Hervay Bajo at the mouth of the river; of Santa Rosa; 
of Canchari or citadel of Chuquimancu*® at Arona; and the im- 
pressive fortress of Hungara on a peak dominating the river and 
overlooking most of the valley below it; besides several smaller 
sites, including one or two cemeteries without ruins in the vicinity 
of Cerro Azul. 

The one site at which a considerable non-Late Chincha element 
was found was at Cerro del Oro, a few kilometers inland from 
Cerro Azul, near the hacienda Casa Blanca and the town of San 
Luis. The Cerro del Oro is a somewhat longitudinal hill, more than 
a mile in extent, several hundred feet high, and almost but not 
quite detached from a range of low hills that jut out into the 
valley from the north. Its top forms a small plateau on which 
stand several prehistoric structures which look insignificant from 
below and do not attain impressiveness on close examination. 
The general direction of, the hill is not far from north-south. 
Beginning at the edge of the flat top, the eastern side bears a series 
of large and almost continuous cemeteries on several descending 
levels. These have been deeply dug into as if they had once 
contained paying quantities of precious metal. They are not 


% This is Middendorf’s name. Larrabure calls it Cancharf, and calls the site at 
Hungaré “Fortaleza de Chuquimancu.” 
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entirely exhausted, but it is difficult to find intact graves in the 
disturbed condition of the cemeteries. I opened a few graves which 
proved to be identical in all respects with those of Cerro Azul. 
The cemetery refuse and skulls on the surface and encountered 
throughout the disturbed grave soil are prevailingly of the same 
Late Chincha character. Minor cemeteries or stre-ks of burials 
continue down the eastern slope of the hill almost to the foot, 
which is close to San Luis, and extend at intervals around to the 
southern end of the hill. 

The northern half of the hill is free from indication of Late 
Chincha remains, either structural, skeletal, or ceramic. On the 
other hand its surface carries many sherds of a quite different 
character, including fragments of low, flat bowls with more or 
less vertical walls such as are characteristic of the Middle and 
Late Ica styles; low pedestal-like circular feet which prove to 
belong to similar bowls; unpainted ware perforated like a sieve; 
and various fragments painted in a style obviously influenced by 
that of Nazca or related to it. Blackware on the other hand is 
lacking on this northern part of the hill. 

Retaining walls of cubical hand-made adobes are visible in 
several parts of this northern area, and examination shows that a 
great portion of the surface of this area was originally built up 
into a series of terraces in and below which were numerous graves. 
These graves were usually placed in rows next to or between walls, 
and were roofed either with wooden beams, with adobes, or with 
both. While many have been opened, it was not difficult to find 
undisturbed ones. They appear to contain little metal which 
would have excited cupidity. 

Further examination revealed considerable areas on the eastern 
and southern faces of the hill, and along the western edge ofsthe 
summit, which were built up into similar terraces of cubical 
adobes. While none of the constructions attain an impressive 
height, and they have in general either decayed or been covered 
with sand or débris, the aggregate amount of building that went 
into them over the surface of the hill was very great, possibly 
approaching the effort expended in the rearing of the giant 
pyramids of Arambura. 
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The culture of these terraces can tentatively be designated 
Sub-Nazca on account of its affinities with the style of Nazca. 
Like Sub-Chancay, this term applies approximation to a well 
recognized style, not time precedence to it. In fact the stylistic 
relation between Nazca and Sub-Nazca is such as to suggest that 
Nazca was on the whole anterior, perhaps by a considerable 
interval. 

I excavated some twenty-five Sub-Nazca graves on the Cerro 
del Oro, and subsequently resumed work conjointly with Dr. Tello 
and the Museo de Arqueologia Peruana. This excavation was in 
immediate charge of Sr. Antonio Hurtado, and resulted in the 
uncovering of twenty-five or more other tombs, some of them 
larger and finer than those previously encountered. The material 
from the two excavations enables a fair reconstruction of the 
culture for comparative purposes. The cubical, roofed tombs are 
of generic Nazca type. The adobes are also like those of Nazca in 
being hand-made, although they differ in lacking the rounded 
surfaces of most Nazca adobes. Metal is very sparsely represented. 
Textiles occur in fair abundance, but are badly preserved. Enough 
fragments remain to indicate that the cloth normally was not of 
the fine type of the more elaborate Nazca textiles. It is un- 
embroidered; often unpatterned; and usually consider2bly thinner 
than Late Chincha cloth. Calabash vessels of a great variety of 
shapes, generally undecorated, were abundant, in some graves 
entirely replacing pottery vessels. Of the latter, the most dis- 
tinctive forms are the low, vertical-walled bowls already men- 
tioned; somewhat similarly shaped bowls with a low pedestal or 
foot, which might be called handleless kylixes; and red conical 
colanders perforated throughout their lower halves. These last 
ustially have a black rim or band but are otherwise unornamented. 
So far as I know they are a wholly new type. Jars show some 
approximation to Nazca style jars in shape and in plan of decora- 
tion. Favorite motives of pottery decoration are fishes. On the 
one hand these fish designs point toward Nazca, on the other to 
Proto-Lima. Some of them also carry suggestions of Middle and 
Late Ica, and are perhaps anticipations of the style developed in 
that culture; just as the low bowls present a definite affinity in 
this direction. 
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I may add that while these excavations were in progress at 
Cafiete, Dr. Tello was exploring a site in Asia, the next valley to 
the north, where he encountered numerous sherds with Nazca 
decoration and hand-made rounded adobes much more similar 
to those of Nazca than are those of Caxete. This exploration is of 
particular interest in that it reveals the Nazca culture, or definite 
radiations of it, to have extenaed farther north than has previously 
been known. Proto-Lima indeed contains a Nazca element, as 
Dr. Uhle has long insisted; but this element is remote and indirect 
compared with the Nazca influences at Cafiete and Asia. In- 
cidentally, the general backwardness of our knowledge of even the 
elementary data of Peruvian archaeology is revealed by the fact 
that discoveries of this nature can still be made at relatively 
accessible localities close to Lima. 

As to the time relauwu of the Sub-Nazca and Late Chincha 
cuitures, there can be no serious doubt. Sub-Nazca must be 
relatively early on account of its faithful preservation of character- 
istic Nazca traits, and Late Chincha overlaps with Inca. It is 
clear that the greater part of the Cerro del Oro was a vast Sub- 
Nazca cemetery in portions of which Late Chincha people sub- 
sequently interred their dead. Any possible doubt is however 
removed by two stratifications, one found by myself and the 
other by Sr. Hurtado. Mine consisted of an intact Sub-Nazca 
tomb containing several characteristic examples of pottery. Above 
the roof was a somewhat disarranged Late Chincha burial. This 
appeared to have slid with the soil rather than to have been 
disturbed by plunderers. This upper mass, which lay from .1 to 
.7 m. deep, contained three blackware jars, a globular spindle 
whorl, and four nearly natural skulls. The Sub-Nazca tomb below, 
whose base was 1.3 m. deep, contained a broad, frontally flattened 
skull of the type regularly associated with Sub-Nazca ware, and 
adjoined two other Sub-Nazca tombs. These contained similar 
skulls and several spindle whorls, one of which was cylindrical, 
a type several times found in Sub-Nazca graves. 

Sr. Hurtado’s stratification was found in the same southern 
part of the hill and consisted of a Sub-Nazca tomb, containing a 
typical “‘kylix,” directly beneath three Late Chincha tombs which 
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included black amphoras and a white chalky substance character- 
istic of interments of this period and also found frequently in 
Late Chincha tombs in Chincha Valley. 

The association of Sub-Nazca culture with heavy frontal 
deformation of the head, and of Late Chincha culture with light 
occipital deformation, forms part of a wider scheme. Uhle found 
frontally flattened skulls probably associated with his early or 
Nazcoid pottery type at Chincha, and definitely so at Ica.”* Tello’s 
trophy heads from Nazca are similarly deformed.2? Between 
Cajiete and Nazca I found, at sites from which surface or collected 
materials were available, the two constant associations: Nazca 
or Nazcoid with frontal deformation, and non-Nazca or Late with 
occipital (or absent) deformation. The frontal deformation may 
be accompanied by lateral, posterior, or superior compression, or 
combinations thereof, resulting in long, broad, or low heads. 
These several forms are constant for sites or even for valleys. 
That is, they reflect local and perhaps temporal variations of 
custom within the geographical and chronological limits of a 
larger culture. The trait of frontal deformation is however 
constant for the culture as a whole. A preliminary review of the 
Peruvian skele.al material at the University of California con- 
firms the field observations, and extends them, so far as Late 
cemeteries are concerned, to the coast of Northern Peru. All Late 
coast crania are only occipitally affected, or undeformed. On the 
other hand, the early northern and central cultures—Proto-Chimu 
and Proto-Lima—did not practise the frontal compression of the 
early southern culture—Nazca. This is in line with the much 
weaker representation of Nazca stylistic influences in Proto-Lima 
pottery than in the Sub-Nazca pottery of Cafiete; which again 
would be expectzble on the ground of distance. 

As to the interior, both undeformed and frontally deformed 
crania occur in the highlands, as around Cuzco. As their respec- 
tively associated pottery styles or cultures seem not to have been 


% Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., xx1, pp. 52, 83, 123, 125, 130, pl. 21. 
27 Op. cit., p. 286; also, El uso de las cabezas humanas artificialmente momificadas, 
Lima, 1918, p. 30, pls. 4, 7. 
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definitely recorded, the two types of head shapings cannot yet be 
brought into relations with those of the coast. But it is plain that 
data on this point, which are relatively simple and easy to secure, 
might well be of considerable import on certain broader problems 
of Peruvian culture development. For example, if frontally 
deformed heads proved to occur only in comparatively late 
cultural remains of the southern Sierra, the indication would be 
of culture flowing in this part of Peru from the coast to the interior. 
That is, there would lie some presumption of the coast representing 
the area of origin of the custom, the interior its marginal survival. 
And otherwise if the data were other. Reference is made to 
deformation types as culture traits, not to the inherent racial 
types of the populations that carried the cultures. The racial types 
present a separate set of problems not touched upon here. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE RELIGIOUS FEELING 
IN A PRIMITIVE TRIBE 


By JAIME DE ANGULO 


UR attention has been recently called again to the theory 
that monotheism is the basis of the religion of the primitives. 
In this connection it may be of interest to note that I have 
never been able to find the slightest trace of even the vaguest 
conception of Godhead among the Pit River Indians of north- 
eastern California. The Pit River tribe, of which the Adzumawi 
and the Atsuge are two of the local groups, are an extremely 
primitive people. Indeed, the most salient characteristic of their 
culture is the absence of nearly everything: no totemism, no social 
organization, no secret societies, no religious ceremonies of any 
kind, no priesthood, no real tabus. This is an imposing array of 
negative traits. On the material side their culture is almost as 
bare; a bow and arrows, a flint knife and a rabbit-skin blanket, 
basketry of medium quality, but no pottery; for clothes, in winter, 
mere pieces of fur wrapped and tied around the body or very 
coarsely sewn into a semblance of shape, and in summer, none; 
no weaving; no sense of decoration and no development of any 
art technique; no agriculture. They lived in winter shut up in 
enormous communal houses holding as many as ten families, and 
in summer they roamed around. They were communal hunters, 
using the system of battues and pits, rather than individual still- 
hunting. Although they had no agriculture, they developed to a 
high point what may be termed the “‘digging-stick culture’’; this 
implies a vast lore and knowledge of edible roots, seeds, and wild 
vegetables, in what places they grow best and sweetest, at what 
precise time they are ripe in each particular meadow or hillside, 
and then of how to half-cook and cure large provisions of them 
for the winter. 
These few remarks will be enough to give the reader the feeling 
of the life of these people. If anybody is to be called primitive, 
they are. Indeed, looked at superficially, they must have appeared 
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to the first white men like a horde of beasts. And were it not for 
the pejorative implication of such a statement by people as con- 
temptuously ignorant of all the rest of creation as we white men 
are, I would not at all object to their being called animals. For 
they are very close to the animal stage, the pre-human, pre- 
rational stage, in the sense that human may be taken as synonym 
of the concretion of the superorganic into more and more organized 
forms of culture. Animals are not imbeciles. There is in the life 
of wild things in a wild setting a multitude of interactions to 
which the mind of civilized man is not attuned because it is of 
necessity oriented to another aspect of mental energy, namely 
the rational. To understand the psychology of the Pit River 
people, it is necessary to visualize their extremely intimate contact 
with the trees, the rocks, the weather and the delicate changes in 
the atmosphere, with the shape of every natural object, and, of 
course, with the habits not only of every species of animal but of 
many individuals. It is almost impossible for a civilized man to 
form any conception of the degree of intimacy with nature this 
represents. No civilized man would ever have the patience and 
energy to loaf in a wild place long enough to catch this subtle 
rhythm of interactions. 

I have said that the Pit River were extremely primitive; 
I might have said that they still are. For though in the fifty or so 
years they have been in contact with the whites they have adapted 
themselves amazingly well to all the material aspects of civiliza- 
tion so that today they dress in overalls, use gasoline engines to 
saw wood, and ride in Fords, on the spiritual side they have not 
amalgamated a single one of the white man’s values. But, the 
reader will ask, if they have no religious ceremonies, no priesthood, 
no ritual of any kind, and not the slightest approach to any 
conception of Godhead, how can one speak of their having any 
spiritual or religious values? I grant that it may sound somewhat 
paradoxical, but I must answer that on the contrary the life of 
these Indians is nothing but a continuous religious experience. 
To me, the essential of religion is not a more or less rationalized 


conceptual system of explanations of ‘reality, but rather the 
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‘spirit of wonder,” or as Lowie puts it: the recognition of the 
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awe-inspiring, extraordinary manifestations of reality. The 
difference between the two attitudes is essential. The one leads 
ultimately from humble origins in explanatory myths and stories 
of creation to a scientific discipline. The other is the mystical 
attitude, sufficient unto itself for those who happen to possess it, 
but an eternal puzzle and source of annoyance to the others 
because it stubbornly resists all attempts at rationalization. 

Therefore, it is logically impossible for the rational man to 
understand the religious feeling of the primitives, and this is the 
probable cause of the failure of orthodox scientific ethnology in 
this field. To try to derive philosophical concepts and systems 
from the belief in spirits, the recognition of the self in dreams, 
errors in causal thinking about the phenomena of reality, or any 
of the other attempts at deriving the religious spirit from some- 
thing else than itself, will always appear as utterly futile to anyone 
with a modicum of that spirit of wonder in himself. Unfortunately 
the man who does not possess it finds himself of necessity driven 
to explain in terms of his own thinking a phenomenon which he 
observes in others but which he does not experience himself, a 
phenomenon, at that, which is essentially subjective but which 
he endeavors to apprehend by purely objective means. I think 
this is not only poor philosophy but poor science. 

The spirit of wonder, the recognition of life as power, as a 
mysterious, ubiquitous, concentrated form of non-material energy, 
of something loose about the world and contained in a more or 
less condensed degree by every object,—that is the credo of the 
Pit River Indian. Of course he would not put it in precisely this 
way. The phraseology is mine, but it is not far from their own. 
Power, power, power, this is the burden of the song of everyday 
life among these people. Without power you cannot do anything 
out of the ordinary. With power you can do anything. This power 
is the same thing as Juck. The primitive conception of luck is not 
at all the same as ours. For us luck is fortuitousness. For them, 
it is the highest expression of the energy back of life. Hence the 
sacred character of all forms of gambling in primitive life. 

There, in gambling, in the “hand-game,” you will find the 
true expression of religious feeling in form, if you are looking for 
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religious form. Watch the fervor of the two teams as they sing 
the rhythmic songs of power for a whole night and you cannot 
escape the feeling that gambling here is a religious experience. 
“My son was a fine boy,” said Fighting-in-the-Brush to me once, 
“‘*he was a steady fellow, a good worker, a good gambler!’”’ And 
again, here is Likely Ike explaining to me the theology of the 
so-called Shaker religion of the Klamath Indians among whom he 
has resided for the last thirty years, although himelf a Pit River: 
“. .. and then Jesus Himself and his wife, her name was Mary, they went 
traveling all over the world but their little boy got sick and they had to come 
back to Lutuam Lake. This here Jesus he was a great doctor, he had lots of 
power, I guess he was the best gambler in the United States.” 
I could quote many other such expressions revealing the sacred 
character of gambling and the mystic nature of luck. 

The other form of religious expression most nearly approaching 
a ritual among these people is in connection with shamanistic 
experience. Now this is the country of shamans par excellence. 
There are, at present, about a score of them, which is eight per 
cent of the tribe. You hear little else talked about except doctors 
and poisonings. But the most extraordinary part is the freedom 
with which they speak about it, provided of course that you are 
an Indian yourself or are being taken for one. We always think 
of poisoning by magic as a dark, shadowy and secret affair. And 
probably it is so at a later stage of culture, when the differentiation 
into white and black magic has already taken place. That later 
stage is also the stage when supercherie and hoodwinking make 
their appearance. But here the belief is real and sincere, there can 
be no question of that. What more proof could be demanded than 
Sunset-Tracks, a shaman with whom I was living, doctoring his 
own self? He is an old blind man and he was knocked out of his 
buggy by an auto just as he started on a visit to his brother. He 
suffered many contusions but nevertheless got back into his 
buggy with the help of his wife, and they drove on to Hantiyu, 
a place twenty miles away. When he got there he was feeling 
pretty sick. That night his poison Raven came to see him. It 
must be explained here that by his “‘poison’”’ a medicine-man 
means indifferently his power, his medicine, the poison actual or 
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magical that he “‘shoots,’’ the animal from which he derives it. 
It is all the same thing in Pit River psychology, and is expressed 
by the word “damagomi.”' On the other hand the poison calls 
the shaman ifu ai, my father. So his poison Raven came to see 
him that night and told him that his shadow had been knocked 
out of him when he fell out of the buggy 


“‘and it stayed there on the ground while I went on to Hantiyu, and I guess 
I should have died if I stayed there, if Raven had not come to tell me. That’s 
why I came back. Last night Bull Snake he put him back in my breath, he 
put my shadow back here in my breath. Bull Snake he is my poison too. He 
is pretty good poison, he is pretty strong fellow. Raven, he is my poison too. 
He always see everything. He live on top mountain there, on top Wadaqsudzi. 
Jim Lizard he is my poison too, but he is pretty mean fellow. He lie all the 
time. I can’t trust him. Sometimes I am doctoring and he tell me that man 
he going to get all right and then make me ashamed because that man die. 
Sometime he quarrel with my other poison. I hear him talking out there in 
the bush. Bull Snake he say: “What you think, Raven, you think our father 
he cure that man? Then Jim Lizard he say: “‘Aw! let’s go, that man going 
to die anyway, our father can’t do nothing with him.” Then Bull Frog he 
shake his finger at him, he say: “I am not asking you, I am asking this man 
here, I am asking Raven.” Well, I am going to ask them tonight, if my 
inter preter comes tonight, Jack Steel he is always my interpreter, I have sent 
him word to come tonight, if he come I am going doctor myself.” 

“How can you doctor yourself?” I asked, “you can’t suck 
yourself!” 

“No, I can’t suck myself. Maybe I get my brother Hantiyu Bill to come 
and do that. He is Indian doctor too. But tonight I just want to find out how 
long I am going to be sick. Maybe I am going to be sick a month. Maybe I 
am going to be sick a long time. Maybe I am going to die. My poison he 
know. My poison he tell me.” 

The interpreter did come, and we held the ‘“‘doctoring” that night. 
The old doctor got so excited when he heard his poisons coming 
near in answer to our calls that he danced almost into the fire, 
and yet his leg was so painfully swollen that he could not move it 
without groaning. He began to get well rapidly after this. The 
purpose of the interpreter, by the way, is to serve as a sort of link 
between the shaman and the world, not only the visible but the 
invisible world. All that the interpreter does is to repeat every- 


1 This is a verbal infinitive: samagoma, I poison; kamagoma, you poison; yamagoma, 
he poisons; damagomi, to poison; itu damagomi, my poison, etc. 
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thing that the shaman says, but in a set intonation, and with a 
formalized ending. For instance, he calls in a loud voice to the 
poisons to assemble: “Come, Snake, Come, Raven, Come, 
Lizard, Come, my poison!’ Then he repeats the questions which 
the shaman puts to them. And it js also he who repeats their 
answers, which the shaman hears subjectively and repeats aloud 
in a more or less emoted and unintelligible fashion. For one thing 
the shaman speaks very fast then. But usually the interpreter 
is pretty well acquainted with his idiosyncrasies in garbling. 
However, he sometimes has to make him repeat. The exact value 
of the interpreter, in psychological terms, is not quite clear to me. 
My feeling is that the shaman is in a somewhat dangerous state of 
autism during the performance, a state into which he is in danger 
of sinking more and more, were it not for the precaution of 
anchoring his self in the outer world by means of the interpreter. 
Most shamans are markedly neurotic. 

However, it must not be understood for a moment that their 
neurotic temperament is evidenced by the fact of their daily 
contact in terms of such intimacy with their damagomis in the 
invisible world. For, the very same sort of intimacy marks the 
relation of any Indian who is not just ‘“‘a plain common Indian” 
to his dinihowi,*? his power, his protector, his luck, his medicine, 
or whatever may be the English word preferred by any individual 
Indian. Now, the dinihowi is absolutely the same thing as the 
damagomi except that the damagomi is more powerful and is only 
“for doctors.” In other terms, there is somewhere in the woods 
some individual animal, some one particular deer, or a certain 
locust, or a certain weasel, some one individual denizen of the 
wilds with a particularly strong dose of life-power to his credit, 
and he is the fellow whose acquaintance you must make and whose 
friendship you must acquire, cultivate, and keep. Go into the 
woods and find him. Seek him in the lonely places, about the 
springs. Call to him. Go again. Starve yourself and go again. 
Call to him. Sing his song. Try this song, try that song. Maybe 


2 Also a verbal substantive, from the root y 4o, the exact meaning of which is 
“to be sacred,” “to be non-ordinary.”’ 
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he used to be somebody else’s protector, somebody who died, and 
now he hears that song and he says: ‘‘That’s my song, that’s my 
brother’s song,’ it is a little bit different but it is almost like it, 
it must be somebody very much like my brother, I think I had 
better go and see.’”’ So he will come and take a look at you. He 
won’t come very close because he is kind of wild. He has got to 
get used to you. But some day, perhaps after you have called him 
a long time and you feel lonely and you cry and you are all tired 
out and you fall asleep, that’s because you feel him coming and 
you lose your senses, you are just like dead, then he comes and 
wakes you up. He will push your head and say: He! wake up! 
you sleep there long enough, go home now. That’s all he will say 
but you know he is your dinihowi, he is your power, he is your 
medicine. Maybe he is good for hunting. Maybe he is good for 
gambling. You'll soon find out. You will see him again. You 
must come and call him again. You must not take him near 
people’s houses. He might smell something bad there, some dead 
thing, some woman’s blood, and then he will run away, and you 
can’t catch him again. The more you chase him the wilder he 
gets. When you lose your power, you soon know it, your luck 
is gone, no use gambling, no use hunting, you may even lose your 
life. 

I have unintentionally dropped into the manner of speech of 
my Pit River friends. What I have just said is not a quotation 
from any one man but a sort of composite picture of what I have 
heard from many. I do not want to go into the details of dinihowi 
hunting and visitation by damagomi. There are some exceedingly 
interesting psychological problems connected therewith, as well 
as with the details of shamanistic performances. It will form part 
of a detailed ethnographic study of this interesting tribe which 
I hope to be able to publish in the future. But I think I have said 
enough to give the feeling of the degree of intimacy and of daily 
intercourse with these animal protectors, these carriers of the 
life-power, these damagomi’s and dinihowi’s who by the way are 


8 The damagomi referring to the shaman says “my father,” while the dinihowi 
calls the man he favors “my brother.” 
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not the animal in its generic or specific aspect, but just one certain 
individual of his species or of his genus. In other terms not Coyote, 
Deer or Weasel, but rather Mr. Weasel So-and-So, Mr. Deer 
So-and-so. Or, as one man said to me: “It’s the same among the 
animals as among us, some of us have got power and luck, and 
others are just common Indians; some deer are just common deer, 
and others are doctors and chiefs among the deer; that’s the ones 
you talk to.” 

No one animal is more especially sacred than any other. Silver 
Fox created the world with the help of Coyote. But neither of 
them is venerated in any way. There is not the least feeling of 
making these or any other animals into gods. I cannot insist too 
much upon that. In other places in California one gets the un- 
mistakable feeling that Marumbda and Kuksu, or whatever their 
names in the local language, at any rate the Creator and his 
Counterpart are the lineal descendants of Coyote and Grey Fox. 
Here again I must forbear going into an exceedingly interesting 
subject of psychological significance.* The Pit River creation 
myth is one of the most interesting in the California series because 
it contains a most pure creation of form by means of intuitive 
thought. For Silver Fox made the world “‘by thinking”’: haydutsila. 
And every Pit River Indian knows two or three versions of it, 
and is interested in learning new ones, just as he is interested in 
learning new stories of the Coyote cycle, the Weasel cycle, or any 
of the million stories of that time, not so very long ago, when 
animals were men, or men were animals, whichever way you 
prefer to put it. For the matter of that, there is no real difference 
between men and animals from the point of view of the Pit River 
Indian. We must not forget that to him these stories are not 
historical narratives but literary dramas. They fascinate him 
because they embody in excellent artistic form the emotional and 


* I cannot help giving a hint of the wealth of material that lies here for the student 
of analytical psychology. The very much respected Marumbda is the linear descendant 
of the fool Coyote, while the remote Kuksu with his enigmatic bird head is the intro- 
verted Grey Fox. Fox was always chiding Coyote for protean restlessness. But 
Marumbda could never have created the world unless Kuksu had given him the 
substance out of his armpits. The whole enigmatic tale needs treatment, and by real 
scientists. 
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psychological problems of life, all this of course from the Indian 
point of view. You can always make a Pit River stop whatever 
he is doing and sit down, by telling a story, even when he knows 
it by heart. But he does not get any religious emotion out of it. 
His religious emotion he gets out of his intimate contact with the 
life-power that permeates the world. 

This contact, this religious experience, is intimate, personal, 
individual. It is never cast into any prescribed form, much less 
into any ritual. All that development will come at a further stage 
in the evolution of the superorganic. But this most primitive stage 
is marked by extreme looseness and fortuitousness. No two men 
have the same dreams and one of the most commonly heard 
remarks about a shaman is: ‘‘I have never seen him doctor, I don’t 
know how he works.” 

I hope I have given somewhat the feeling of the background of 
religious experience among these very primitive men. It is strongly 
alive even today and it is absolutely the only form of religion 
they have. Their conception of the mystical life-power is as 
decentralized and unorganized as their social organization. But 
neither in their doctorings, in their relations with damagomi’s 
or dinihowi’s, nor in their myths and tales is there anything which 
can even remotely be called God or a god. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


THE CATTLE COMPLEX IN EAST AFRICA 
By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
(Continued) 


In Africa, as in many other portions of the world, compensation 
given by the bridegroom to the family of the bride before marriage 
can take place is a common occurrence. It is referred to in many 
works as “bride-purchase,” although numerous writers insist 
that in Africa, at least, there is no idea of ownership of the wife 
in the attitude of the husband, the “dowry” being explained 
variously as a hostage given by him for his good treatment of the 
woman, or compensation to the bride’s father for the loss of her 
presence and working ability. It is remarked upon in most works 
on Africa, where, together with the development of an intense 
legal system, there has developed a complete system of laws 
governing this practice. The amounts given by the bridegroom, 
the circumstances under which these may be refunded, or what 
is done with the bride-price in any number of contingencies, are 
all well known to the members of the various tribes. The custom 
of payment seems to be ubiquitous, whether it take the form of 
a few pots of honey and some bark-cloth, or several strands of 
cowry-shells, or several camels, or oxen. 

It is found in the East African area no less than elsewhere. 
But the significant part of the custom is this: that almost in- 
variably the bride-price takes its form, in whole or in principal 
part, as cattle. Except in those tribes too poor to afford cattle 
save in the most special cases, or where the keeping of cattle is 
rendered difficult by the tse-tse fly, the dowry usually consists in 
cattle. Meinhof remarks as to this: 


Bei allen viehhutenden Stammen pflegt nian Vieh, besonders Rinder, 
fiir die Braut zu geben.™ 


Indeed, one reason why the daughters are valued more than the 
sons in many parts of this section of Africa is just because they 
represent to their father the future acquisition of several head of 


Carl Meinhof, Afrikanische Rechtsgebriuche, p. 31. 
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cattle. It has been stated by observers as well as by natives’ 
that one of the greatest merits of the dowry is that it assures the 
parents of the bride good treatment by her husband. If she does 
not receive such and leaves him in consequence, he not only loses 
his wife, but often his cattle as well. Again, without the passage 
of cattle the marriage is not ordinarily considered legal. For 
example, it is the custom among certain tribes to permit marriage 
to take place, in the event of the bridegroom being poor, without 
the actual delivery of the entire number of cattle agreed upon as 
dowry. But until the payment of the dowry is completed any 
children who may be born are regarded as belonging to the wife’s 
family instead of the husband’s, as is the general custom. 

Among the Dinka, the bridegroom pays the father of the bride 
a “maal” consisting of cattle.’ He first obtains the father’s 
consent and pays a portion of the dowry. If the girl suits him, and 
refrains from relations with other men, he pays the remainder, 
usually a year before he marries her. If she does not conduct 
herself properly in the meantime, he may demand that the cattle 
he gave be returned by her father, or he may obtain a “‘fine maal”’ 
from her seducer. The Shilluk have a similar custom,—the father 
of the woman must be compensated by cattle for the loss of his 
daughter before marriage can take place. ** In fact, the attitude 
of the women among these cattle-keeping peoples is most en- 
lightening. The more cattle paid for a woman, the prouder she is 
of it, as it enhances her social standing. Schweinfurth tells of a 
young woman begging a Turkish officer to prevent her father 
from making her marry a poor young man who was not in 
a position at the time to pay the necessary number of cattle for 
her.“ Among the Beri, where the chiefs own most of the cattle, 
the majority of the people give their bride-price in sheep. Be- 
trothals take place when the girl is very young, and the man 
gives his future father-in-law a certain number of sheep each 


45 See particularly on this point the testimony of natives before the South African 
commissions of 1883 and 1903-1904. 

46 As, e.g., the custom among the Vandau, as related by Mr. Simango. 

147 Gleichen, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 129ff. 

48 Westermann, op. cit., pp. xxxv and 109ff. 

49 Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 95. 
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year until the total number agreed upon has been reached. When 
the man can give cattle, they are preferred to sheep.”° The Beir 
man selects his woman, and if she wishes to marry him, he takes 
cattle with him to her father’s village, staying there several days 
until the bargain has been struck. The dowry carries from four 
to twelve bulls. There is no marriage ceremony, but as a rule an 
animal is killed and eaten. If there are no children after three 
or four years, a man may return the woman to her father, demand- 
ing his cattle in repayment.” When the Turkana young man, 
who has been working for his father, grows up, he looks about to 
get married. The dowry, varying greatly, and sometimes going as 
high as fifty cows, usually averages five to ten animals, and the 
father of the young man pays this for him. When he gets older 
and richer and wishes to take more wives, he must pay for them 
himself. At marriage, a father gives his son a portion of his stock, 
and he also turns over to him any animals the son may have 
captured in raids.” 

Among the A-Kamba, matches are often arranged when a girl 
is only a child. In such a case, she rarely refuses to go to the man 
who has paid cattle for her, but chooses instead to leave him later 
when the opportunity presents itself if there is someone for whom 
she cares more. In this case, her husband is entitled to a return 
not only of the cattle paid, but of every present he may have 
given his parents-in-law. The price of a wife varies from two to 
five cows and a bull, the father taking as much as he can get, 
three cows and a bull being the average. In certain cases the bride 
may be taken without any payment, but the cattle must be 
forthcoming later. With the Mkamba, wives are the best of 
investments. Not only do they represent an ability to pay cattle 
but they are, because of this fact, tokens of wealth, to say nothing 
of the assistance they give in tilling their husband’s lands and 
bearing him children who will in turn strengthen his family group 
if they be boys, or bring him further wealth if they be girls.™ 

The young Masai warriors live together in their communal 


69 Gleichen, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 147. 161 Logan, lac. cit., vol. 1, p. 245. 
82 White, loc. cit., p. 219-224. 
3 Dundas, History of Kitui, loc. cit., p. 520. 
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huts, and the young gitls live with them. After they have reached 
an age when they no longer remain warriors, however, they look 
about for wives and settle down. The man who wishes to marry 
takes presents of tobacco to his prospective father-in-law; if 
the girl is still young, he makes similar presents at intervals, and 
when she is circumcized, gives her father another present of 
honey. After she has recovered, he goes to her father’s kraal, 
taking with him the dowry which usually consists of three heifers 
and two bullocks, one of the latter being slaughtered.“ “Then 
marriage takes place. 

If a Masai owns large herds of cattle he is able to marry many wives. 
Some have two wives, others three, and others four; whilst if rich men wish, 
they may have as many as ten or twenty.” 

Here again, we have the passing of cattle as the sine qua non of 
marriage, and the position which comes to the man who has 
many wives. They feed and milk his cattle, for these are dis- 
tributed among his wives to be cared for, and, as in the tribes 
mentioned above, they bring him future revenue. Among the 
Nandi, the usual bride-price is one cow, one bull, and ten goats. 
The parents of the young man go to the home of the girl’s parents, 
and, if their overtures are favorably received, they return after 
smearing themselves with butter to announce good news. The 
elaborate ceremonial which takes place will be referred to below; 
it must be noted that the cattle play their part in it, and that 
without them the marriage cannot take place. The limit to the 
number of wives is only the riches a man possesses. He may 
have as many as forty, and such cases have been known to occur, 
—the advantage to the man is again obvious, as the women and 
children tend his live-stock and look after his gardens.%* The 
Elgeyo man gives jars of wine and two jars of milk (the latter 
symbolical) to his father-in-law. After a probationary period, the 


4 Hollis, The Masai, p. 302. Merker ®tys that the portion is three cows and on. 
ox, while the mother of the bride gets one male and one female sheep, op. cit., p.45 
It is highly probable that both are correct, and that the difference in their observations 
merely indicates that the dowry-price is not as fixed as their accounts would indicate. 

186 Hollis, ibid., p. 302ff. Merker, op. cit., p. 44 ff. See also Johnston, Uganda 
Protectorate, vol. 11, p. 825. 

166 Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 61ff. 
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marriage is sealed by a fina] ceremony, the presentation of two 
female goats to the mother of the bride. At this time the woman 
has her only opportunity to get property; her husband drives his 
cattle past her door and “when what she considers a fair marriage 
portion” has been driven past, she calls, “Enough!” However, 
at her death, her sons inherit this property, or, if she have no 
sons, her husband gets it back again.™’ The agricultural Masai 
give the father of the bride six goats instead of cattle. Among the 
Turkana, five head of cattle and one hundred sheep are the 
minimum payment. The pastoral Suk usually give ten cows and 
twenty sheep, though this may be less for a poor man; both the 
parents and grandparents of the bride share in this; the poorer 
agricultural Suk give jars of palm or honey-wine.”* The young 
man of the Waniaturu who wishes to get married, and who has 
found a girl for whom he cares, sends an older friend to the father 
of the girl. A long conversation ensues, until at last the crucial 
point is reached in the laconic question “Ngombe inga?” “How 
many cows?”. There will be bargaining, and finally a figure is 
agreed upon: two cows at marriage and two in the course of the 
ensuing three years. The marriage is finally consummated with 
ceremon‘es occurring upon the delivery of these cattle.”® The 
uncle of the Mgogo youth, or his father, speaks for him to the 
father of the girl he wishes to marry, and, after preliminary 
gifts are passed, the marriage takes place, if everything else is 
satisfactory, on the payment of the bride-price, the amount varying 
with the wealth of the fathers of the pair."° In Ussukuma the 
dowry ordinarily amounts to about thirteen head of cattle, though 
Sultans pay about fifty head, and a corresponding number of 
goats. If a woman proves unsatisfactory, or refuses to go with 
her suitor, she is either carried off by force or her father must 
refund the cattle given for her. The number of wives here, as 
elsewhere, varies with the richness of the individuals.“ Dundas 


87 Beech, Sketch of Elgeyo Law and Custom, Journal African Society vol. xx 
pp. 201-202. 

68 Beech, the Suk, p. 35. 169 Claus, loc. cit., p. 47. 

68 von Sick, loc. cit., pp. 36-37. 161 Kollmann, op. cit., p 172. 
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lists the bride-prices and marriage customs among other tribes 
livirig in the region southwest of Lake Victoria Nyanza. It will be 
remembered that less has been published on this region than for 
the region to the north, hence far more details are lacking. But 
one gathers from the recorder’s discussion of the marriage Jaws 
that among those tribes where cattle are found, payments are 
made in these animals. Certain aspects of the Yao culture are 
found, however; in Ubena and Usove the suitor must work for 
his prospective parents-in-law, as well as give them presents. 
But among the A-Theraka, the Wapare, the Washamba, the 
Banjika, the Bakumi, the Bagwe and the Wachagga, cattle 
constitute essential parts of the dowry.*® 

The high development of Baganda political organization was 
reflected in their marriage customs. Here, also, there was a bride- 
price required before marriage. But it varied with the class. 
The king gave no dowry,—women were brought to him by those 
wishing favors, and because the relatives of these women realized 
the prestige and possibility of future favors which went with 
relationship to one of the king’s wives. Wives were also given to 
the chief in similar fashion, but not to so great an extent. If a 
chief heard of a girl reported as good-looking and a hard worker, he 
would inform her guardian that he wished to marry her. She was 
sent to him, and, if he was pleased with her, he would make her his 
wife, sending presents to her relatives,—many pots of beer, goats 
and often a number of cows. Or if he took a fancy to a young girl, 
he would place her under the care of a responsible woman, until she 
was old enough to marry. But among the common people, a dowry 
of cows was out of the question. It will be remembered that owner- 
ship of cattle was the prerogative, to a great extent, of the nobility. 
Therefore, among the common people, only goats, cowry shells, 
and bark-cloth passed as dowry. It is interesting, however, that 
among the ceremonies following the actual marriage there occur 
that of conveying food by the bride to her parents,—returning to 


182 Dundas, Native Laws of some Bantu tribes of East Africa, Jour. Roy. Anth. 
Inst., vel. 11, pp. 246ff. 
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them for a visit and seeing her other relatives. This was called 
“taking the butter.’”™ 

The king of Unyoro was supplied with wives much as his 
Uganda colleague but did not marry outside the pastoral clans. 
Princes married women from pastoral groups in the usual way, 
that is, by giving the marriage-fee of cattle. Other marriages 
among the cattle-keeping section were arranged by the man’s 
father. Often these matches were made when both parties were 
children; a man would go to another and suggest that his son might 
marry the other’s daughter when they grew up. He would give 
two or more cows to the parents of the girl at that time, and the 
engagement was regarded as settled. When the time for the 
marriage arrived, the relatives of the bride decided the amount 
of the fee, which had to be paid before the man took his bride; 
this amounted sometimes to as much as ten to twenty head of 
cattle among wealthier people. 

It was always pleasant to a prospective bride to make her husband pay 

a large sum for her, as it gratified her vanity and was a measure of her 
husband’s desire to have her.’ 
Her parents usually gave her a present of cows, some of them in 
milk, and these were her own property and ensured her having 
food. Among the agricultural people, the dowry ranged from ten 
to forty goats, since these people had no cattle. Otherwise, the 
customs followed those of the pastoral group. 

In Ankole, betrothal very often takes place in infancy. As 
among the Banyoro, two head of cattle are given to ensure the 
engagement. The children of the poor are uot betrothed in 
infancy, since their parents cannot spare the cattle, but the boy 
must wait until he is grown and then must obtain the necessary 
means to marriage as best he can. When the young man who has 
been betrothed in infancy is ready to marry, he brings two more 
animals to his future father-in-law, to confirm the earlier promise 
made by his father. After this, he is told the number of cows 
he must give, and he goes about getting them together. When 


163 Roscoe, The Baganda, ch. m1, Marriage. 
16 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, pp. 36ff. 
165 Thid , p. 39. 
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they have been given, the date for the marriage is set; after the 
wedding, the girl leaves her father’s kraal, and, like the girl of 
the Banyoro. receives cows from her father as a parting gift. The 
payment of the cattle is so important that when a man of this 
tribe is too poor to collect a sufficient number of cows, he seeks 
the aid of one or more brothers; all combine to pay the marriage 
fee, the woman becoming the wife of the group. The Bagesu, 
between the Victoria Nyanza and Lake Rudolph, who live mainly 
by agriculture and possess few cattle, require as much as six 
cows besides six to twelve goats as the marriage payment.’ This 
works a real hardship on the young man, for such an amount 
constitutes a large sum, the richer men rarely having herds more 
than twenty head, and it often takes him eighteen months to two 
years to accumulate the necessary number of animals, trading, 
begging, or borrowing if possible. It is only after the delivery of 
the bride-price that the date for the marriage is set. The dowry 
among the Basoga is also principally cattle, as among the Nilotic 
Kavirondo,* where cows form the principal wealth, while among 
the Bateso. another Nilotic tribe, there is the preliminary payment 
of one or two head of cattle by the boy’s father during his infancy, 
and later payment of cows, goats, beer, and grain.“® A Bantu 
Kavirondo gives hoes, goats, and a cow for his wife; if she be the 
daughter of a chief, he gives r-ore cows. The girl who is not a 
virgin at her marriage is shamed and is returned to her parents, 
who must not only give her husband the dowry he paid for her, 
but also an amount to equal it to show the shame brought on them 
by their daughter. The Wawanga, of the Elgon District, 
utilize cows both for the payment of marriage “‘presents” to the 
father of the bride, and for further presents which are given to 
him in the course of the ceremonies.’™ 


166 Roscoe, Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xxxvu, pp. 104-105. See also Johnston 
Uganda Protectorate, vol. 1, p. 632. ° 

167 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 173. 

168 Thid., p. 281. See also Johnston, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 790. 

6° Roscoe, ibid., pp. 262-263. 

170 Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, vol. 1, p. 474. 

171K, R. Dundas, The Wawanga and other Tribes of the Elgon District, British 
East Africa, Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xim, p. 39. 
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In the central portion of East Africa the dowry-custom js not 
so strong as it is farther to the north and to the south, but where 
cattle are available, they are usually included in the bride-price. 
Where they are not present, other phenomena manifest them- 
selves, e.g., the unusual custom (unusual, that is, for this area) 
of compelling the suitor to work in his prospective mother-in- 
law’s garden for a greater or less length of time before, or even 
after, he is permitted to marry the girl of his choice.’ In general, 
however, to the west of Lake Nyassa, marriage by purchase 
obtains. Betrothal is extremely early, it may take place before 
the child is born, or a few months after birth, in the case of a 
female child. This is no hard and fast rule, for many instances. 
oi late betrothal occur as a result of a young man’s fancy for a girl. 
The bride-price, however, varies according to circumstances; it 
may be as little as two dressed skins among the Angoni poorer 
people, or as high as several cows and a large amount of trade 
goods if the girl be the daughter of a chief. Among the Awemba 
the dowry-marriage was resorted to after the first wife had been 
married; she is referred to as the “ceremonial” wife, and outranks 
those for whom a mere dowry was given.’” In the case of the 
ceremonial wife, presents are given to her parents, but these are 
more or less incidental to the rites solemnized over her. In the 
case of the later wives, the dowry does not seem to be in the nature 
of compensation as in a sale. It is rather regarded among some 
tribes as a settlement placed with the parents of the girl as 
trustees for the pair, and among the Wanaimwanga when the 
dowry-stock calves, the offspring belong to the young husband, 
if he has behaved himself. It is reported that where cattle have been 
recently introduced, as among the Wafungwe, Wiwa, and Walam- 
bia in the northern portion of this section, the innovation has 
affected the rate of divorce, for cattle and wives are so scarce 
that they must be obtained at all costs, and a man fears to 
chance losing both his wife and his cattle, if he brings action.'” 


172 Stannus, The Wayao of Nyassaland, loc. cit., p. 235. It is interesting to note 
that among the Yao apparently no token of any kind is given at marriage. See also 
Coxhead, op. cit., pp. 11, 25, 29, 34, 39-41, 48-52, for customs involving both cattle 
and services in this region. 

178 Gouldsbury and Sheane, op. cit., p. 165. 4 Thid., p. 171. 
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In the same district, the Wankonde young man goes to the father 
of the girl he desires with a present of one or more cows. If the 
father is a chief ten to twenty cows may be given, but some of 
the poorer people give hoes, brass waist-rings, and several yards 
of cloth instead. After this the parents on both sides meet and 
agree to the match. It is here, too, that the custom of living with 
the wife’s people is reversed, for the groom takes his bride to his 
own village.'® 

Turning to the southern portion of the East African area, we 
find that, just as the number of cattle and the extent to which 
they dominate the lives of the people increases, similarly their 
significance in the acquisition of a wife assumes greater importance 
than in the Nyassaland region. Among the Ba-Ila, the dowry is 
called chiko. It is regarded as a compensation to the girl’s clan 
and a return to her parents and guardians for the expense and 
trouble they have had in raising her, also as a guarantee that she 
is to receive good treatment at the hands of her husband and, 
further, is “the seal of a contract by which she is to become the 
mother of the man’s children.’ It is not at all in the nature 
of a purchase, and the woman herself takes a lively interest in the 
amount to be given for her. It is an acknowledgment that the 
marriage is an honorable one, and it is felt that the husband 
values his wife more highly if he has given a large dowry for her. 
The amounts vary. For those who are poor, there may be given 
such items as the following: one blanket, three goats, one hoe, one 
basket of salt. Or, again, nine hoes, two blankets, six yards of 
calico. But, as one rises in the scale of wealth, one finds that 
amounts such as two oxen and one cow, or four cows and three 
oxen, or cows, oxen, and an assortment of the articles mentioned 
above, are given. The exact amount depends on the position of 
the girl and the wealth of the man or his backers. For a chief’s 
daughter as much as thirty head of cattle may be given. In any 
event, cattle are included if this be possible, and the ordinary 
chiko is four or five head.'”” 


1% Johnston, British Central Africa, p. 415. 
1% Smith and Dile, op cit., vol. m,p 49. 
177 Tbid., vol. m1, p. 50. 
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The influence of the white people on the customs of the 
Vandau has turned them in recent years from the cattle-marriage, 
the dowry now being paid in money among those portions of the 
population nearest the coast and in most direct contact with 
the whites. But inland the old custom still exists, as it did 
in all the district before white influence became strong. The 
amount given was somewhat less than twenty-five head of cattle 
for the daughter of a commoner, although much more might be 
given for the daughter of a chief. It is thought desirable that the 
family should be strong, and therefore the relatives of a man 
are glad to assist him with loans in getting together the necessary 
bride-price. The cattle received for a daughter are the property 
of the father, but the mother has what might be termed a moral 
right to direct their disposition, and it is understood that they 
are to be preferably used for the purpose of supplying the dowry 
which enables the bride’s younger brothers to marry.'”* Among 
the Thonga, similar conditions prevail. Legal marriage consists 
in the payment of lobola, as the dowry is termed, to the parents 
of the bride, and without this no marriage is recognized as such. 
Unless it is paid, any offspring of the pair belong to the family 
of the girl, since, without this payment, the man has no rights in 
the persons of his children, as he would have normally. As has 
been noted so often above, it is the passage of the lobola, con- 
sisting of cattle, which legalizes the marriage.'”® 

The dowry of the Zulu woman was higher than among the 
Vandau. The man who married the daughter of a commoner had 
to give at Jeast twenty-five animals, while the woman whose father 
was a chief or held a prominent place in the community was not 
to be had for less than fifty head."*° The Kafir man who wished 
a wife had to come to terms with the girl’s father in similar fashion, 
and the number of cattle he had to give for her varied with his 
status and hers. Since it was not easy for the young man to raise 
enough cattle, it was the custom not to permit the younger 


178 This information was supplied the writer by Mr. Simango. See also Herskovits 
op. cit. 

‘79 Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, vol. 1, pp 262-263. 

180 Simango 
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brothers of a family to marry until their elders had at least one 
wife each. Often a great man would send one of his daughters 
to the chief as a wife, and it was considered a great insult if a 
sufficient number of cattle were not returned as an acknowledg- 
ment. When there were rivals for a girl’s hand, she chose between 
them, and often, though not necesss_ y so, she chose the one who 
had the largest number of animals to offer for her since the larger 
a woman’s lobola, the greater her prestige. The man who could 
not pay the ful) number of cattle would mortgage his first baby 
against the remainder, and if these were not forthcoming, the 
wife’s people might detain her if they could catch her; if any of 
the lobola cattle died during the first year of marriage, fresh 
animals could be demanded in place of those which had died." 
Casalis remarks of the marriage customs of the Basutos: 

. ...le mariage se fait moyennant une valeur payée aux parents de la fille 
par ceux de jeune homme . . . . L’accord se fait publiquement et ]’on a soin 
de s’entourer d’autant de témoins que possible lorsque le douaire est payé.'® 
All through this p tion of South Africa, the custom in this 
respect is so uniform as to make further reference to individual 
tribes monotonous. The testimony of natives before the South 
African Native Laws and Customs Commission of 1883, such as 
Daish. a Gaika."* Kaulela and the Fingoes of Peddie,** Cetywayo, 
ex-king of the Zulus,’® and others, and natives testifying before 
the Commission of 1903-4, bring out the significance of the cattle- 
complex in relation to this important occurrence of life with 
striking clarity.’ 

Cattle do not play an important part only in the arrangements 
for marriage, however. In such matters as the actual ceremony, 
divorce, and various occurrences during married life, we see them 
again holding an important place throughout this East African 


181 MacLean, op. cit., p. 43; Kidd, The Essential Kafir; Leslie, op. cit., pp. 171, 
197. 

18 Casalis, op. cit., p. 191ff. 

183 Minutes of Evidence, pp. 79 ff. 

1% Thid., p. 167. 

185 Thid., p. 516. 

186 See ibid., pp. 26-29, testimony of Sir T. Shepstone, for further detailed informa- 
tion as to the lobola. 
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area. An example, found among the Ba-lIla, illustrates the extent 
to which these people will go to obtain wealth, although this is 
the only occurrence of this particular custom which has come 
to the attention of the writer. The Mwila woman, unlike many of 
her sisters in East Africa, may possess wealth in her own right, 
and, indeed, may become a chief of an important and prosperous 
community, a practice which savors of the Congo region.’ Husband 
and wife sometimes make an arrangement by which the wife goes 
out to “hunt wealth,”—in other words, prostitutes herself. She 
returns to her husband, reports, and he promptly claims a cow as 
a penalty from the man concerned. Such cattle belong to the 
husband. but after she has earned several cows for him in this 
manner, he will give her one for herself. This cow,.and its progeny, 
are hers absolutely, and through them she may become wealthy.'*” 

In the marriage ceremony proper, cattle are used among many 
tribes. Gangelizewe, paramount chief of the Tembu, remarked 
that there was a custom among his people of giving a newly 
married woman presents at her marriage, sometimes cattle. Asked 
as to the disposition of these, he said, 

The girl has three head of cattle: one is killed for the marriage feast, 
and one is for her own use at the kraal to which she goes, and the other is for 
the hair they tie around a woman’s neck. These cattle are given by the 
father and relations.'** 

Dashe, a Gaika, also remarks on the custom of killing cattle to 
celebrate the marriage ceremony, in his vivid account of his own 
marriage. 

Next morning the people gathered together to see the girl. Then they 
killed the big red and white cow with big horns; they wanted to kill three, 


but I said no; kill one, because they won’t let us dance here, this is Fort 
Beaufort, and it is not the occasion of the marriage e9 


The most complete account of Kafir marriage ceremonies avail- 
able are to be found in the Rev. Mr. Dugmore’s papers, and the 


187 Smith and Dale, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 382. 

188 Native Laws and Customs Comm., 1883, Minutes of Evidence, p. 442, q. 7766. 

189 Tbid., p. 81, q. 1182. Just what Dashe meant by the last phrase is rather vague, 
because immediately above he says, “ .... the marriage party came from the girl’s 
people to my father’s kraal.” 
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details given are full of relevant instances. It is the slaughter of 
an ox which notifies the bridal party that the marriage bargain is 
satisfactory to the groom’s family; presents of cattle are given to 
the bridegroom by his father-in-law, and to the bride; the feasting 
on beef continues from three to ten days, and at sunset on the 
last day, ox-races are run; while the lecturing of the bride on her 
future duties is preceded by the act on her part of throwing an 
assagai into the kraal.'*° Among the northern clans of the Thonga, 
the oxen for lobola are driven before the bridal party. One of 
these is killed for the feast, another is supplied by the bride’s 
father. One of the important characters during the ceremony 
is the man who married the sister of the groom, and whose oxen 
are being used to furnish the lobola on this occasion. The great 
mukonwana, who is the opposite of this person, i.e., the wife of a 
man’s brother-in-law, has many prohibitions attached to her 
person as far as he is concerned. For, if the wife should run away 
and he should demand repayment of the lobola, this woman would 
have to be given back to her family so that the man’s wife’s family 
could get the necessary oxen with which to make the repayment, 
since his wife’s brother’s wife has been obtained with his oxen, and 
there is the resulting relationship of dependency between her 
family and his. In the ceremony, the division of the oxen is set by 
custom; a skewer is put through the heart and liver and it is stuck 
into the ground in front of the bride’s father’s house, when it is 
said, “This is the notification of the husband’s people,” signifying 
that the ceremony has been completed.” There is no mention 
made of the use of cattle by the southern portions of the Thonga 
in the marriage ceremonies. However, Mr. Simango claims that 
among the Thonga, as well as among the Vandau, cattle were used 
in most ceremonies up to recent times. They are so valuable 
today, however, that none but the richest individuals can afford to 
kill them at the proper occasions, such as birth, death, marriage 
and other ceremonies, and so substitution is made of goats or even 
chickens, which are, naturally, much less expensive. Westward, 


199 MacLean’s Compendium, p. 43 ff.; see also Leslie, op. cit., pp. 195 ff. 
191 Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, vol. 1, pp. 202-203. 
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according to Mr. Simango, among the Zulu, cattle are slaughtered 
on every appropriate occasion, but since the people along the 
coast are not so avid meat-eaters as their fellows to the west, there 
is not much loss felt at the substitution made. Among the Ba-lIla, 
cattle play little part in the actual marriage ceremony, but the 
apportionment of the chiko is made according to the services of 
the various individuals who are entitled to parts of it. 

Among the more northerly tribes, where the use of cattle for 
all purposes is so common, they also play important réles in the 
marriage ceremony. It has been noted how reluctant these people 
are to kill their animals for purposes other than the most im- 
portant. Among the Banyankole, the father of the bride supplies 
a fat ox for the feast at the marriage, and this meat is roasted and 
eaten before the participants at the ceremony move to the kraal 
for the next part. Here, there is a tug of war for the bride, the 
relatives of both the parties to the match contending for her by 
means of a rope tied about her ankle. When the final pull has 
been given in favor of the bridegroom, he slips the rope from her 
ankle and hurries her away from the immediate scene to where 
a group of friends are waiting with a cow-hide spread on the ground. 
The young woman sits on this, and the young men raise her up and 
rush triumphantly with her to the groom’s house, pursued by 
friends and relatives.'"* The gifts of cattle to the young woman 
from her parents on this occasion have already been commented 
upon. The use of the cow’s skin in marriage is also found among 
the Banyoro, where Roscoe notes that the dress of the bride, in 
conformity with the general usage of married women, includes a 
veil of well-dressed cow-hide or bark-cloth.™ Among the Baganda, 
in the actual ceremony of marriage, the cowry-shell and the bark- 
cloth play much greater parts than cattle. This, however, is 
probably because cattle are so generally in the hands of the 
nobility that the utilization of them for private ceremonials such 
as these is out of the question for the people generally. 


1% Smith and Dale, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 50. 


1% Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 120, see also Roscoe, Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol 
p. 204. 
1% Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 38. 
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In the ceremonies of the Masai, we see how large a part in 
the actual marriage-rites cattle play. The guests gather at the 
kraal of the bride’s parents in the cool of the morning, and here 
are brought things to eat and drink, a sheep, a goat, a pot of 
honey, and a calabash of milk or honey-beer. The children of 
the bride’s family drive an animal from the herds of her father, 
which is immediately killed and hospitably offered to the guests, 
while the bridegroom and his bride are decorated with beef-tallow 
and red earth for the occasion. The jus primae noclis was at one 
time in force. Where it has lapsed the groom denies the right 
to the men formerly privileged. But he must look sharp, lest 
they rob him of a beast from his herd on the following day, for 
if they do so he must suffer his loss without complaint. Sometimes 
these ceremonies, recounted in detail by Merker, do not occur, 
and in this instance the bride-price is merely passed, and the 
woman is taken to the hut of the man. When he has his home 
already built, the bride must not leave it during the two days 
following her marriage. He gives her three cows and one bull, 
and on the third day she drives these out in the field, but does 
not remain with them. On the three following days she does no 
work, but on the fourth begins again, with the milking of a plain 
black cow, black being the Masai symbol for quiet earnestness.! 
This ceremony impresses the woman that she must attend to her 
duties, and not lJight-heartedly leave an angry husband to go 
about indulging in idle gossip.*’ In the Nandi rites, cattle are 
equally prominent. Each move of the bride is accomplished only 
when she has been promised a cow; when she enters her husband’s 
house, before she will enter the goat’s compartment of her father’s 
house, before she will lay aside her impedimenta at her husband’s 
home she must be promised her cow. Similarly, the next day, the 
bridegroom will not allow his wife to wait on-him or to serve him 


1% Merker, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

1% “Nach der Erklarung der Masai ist das einfache Schwarz das Sinnibild fiir 
ruhigen Ernst, wogegen bunte Farben Heiterkeit und Leichtlebigkeit bedeuten.” p. 49. 

197 “Die Frau soll mit Ernst ihre Pflichten erfiillen und nicht, leichtlebig herum- 
streifend, diese versaiirmen und durch miissigen Klatsch dem Mann Aerger bereiten.’, 
Ibid. 
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food until she has promised him one of the cows given her the 
day before. When the bride leaves her own home, she carries, in 
part, a stick used for cleaning gourds, a cupping arrow, and a 
calf’s bell, which is suspended from her left shoulder. The goat 
sacrificed at the bridegroom’s kraal has been anointed with milk 
and cow’s urine, by his parents, while the next morning the girl 
feeds her husband with milk. After a man’s first marriage, he 
must slaughter a bullock and give his friends a feast.. He selects 
an animal with good horns, and, after his friends have beaten him 
over the face with nettles he may fix the head and horns of the 
animal over his back door, and settle down to the life of a married 

In divorce, cattle are fully as important as in marriage. We 
find again and again, in the statements of those who have studied 
the East African tribes, notes as to the divorce customs of these 
people, which are determined by the legalistic bias so typical of 
African peoples. As was remarked above, the cattle given as 
dowry by the groom are his guarantee to the parents of the bride 
that she will not be mistreated by him, and that he will perform 
his duties as a husband. The general custom is to consider these 
cattle—lobola, chiko, maal,—as given for this purpose, and if the 
wife leave her husband because of ill-treatment, the rule, almost 
invariably, is that he not only loses his wife but his cattle also. 
But there are obligations on the part of the wife as well, and we 
find another custom generally distributed which concerns them. 
If the wife does not bear children, he can either divorce her and 
receive his cattle in return, or he may marry a sister of his wife’s, 
giving a reduced dowry for her. If his wife dies before giving 
birth to any children, the man will usually be given one of her 
sisters, and if none are available, the cattle he gave as a marriage- 
price wil] be returned to him. Indeed, so strong is this feeling that 
we read of the compulsion to return the same animals which were 
originally given. 

In the testimony of various persons before the South African 
Native Laws and Customs Commission of 1883, that of Dashe 


1% Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 60-64. 
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illustrates clearly the importance of cattle in divorce as well as 
in marriage. His mother, the first, though not the “great” wife 
of his father, was driven away by her husband. Dowry of five head 
of cattle had been given for her, and afterwards, when her friends 
demanded that additiona] cattle be given for her, her husband 
forced her to leave him. Shortly after this, Dashe was born, and 
when asked if his father was given the dowry cattle he had paid, 
he said, ““No; they were not asked for, because I came back in 
place of them.’’® And since the cattle were not returned, Dashe 
never went back to his mother, but stayed with his father instead. 
However, he was asked, “If you had never been brought back 
would your father have taken the cattle?” and his reply was, 
“The cattle would have been given up.’”°° In the testimony of 
jxaulela and other Fingoes of Peddie thre is to be read further 
detail as to the relation of cattle to the **» of children and 
to divorce. When asked if there were case: en not getting 
married, Kaulela replied, ‘There are. Sometimes a girl is not liked 
by any of the men. She remains at the kraal, and sometimes gets 
a child promiscuously. If the father of the child wishes to redeem 
the child he pays cattle; if not, the child belongs to the brother 
of the girl.’’°' Cetwayo, ex-king of the Zulu, testified as to the 
character of lobola, and then, being asked as to what happened 
to the dowry--_attle, replied that the father of the gir] kept them; 

. “if the girl dies without having any children the cattle are 
returned. If she died after having had a child, the cattle beiong 
to the father.”*°? According to Umpengula Mbanda, the chief 
wife of 2 Zulu may be removed from her position for adultery or 
if she does not treat strangers who are guests of her husband with 
proper hospitality, i.e., if she refuses to feed them or if she scolds 
them. If she has a son, he remains the heir to the property, and the 
children of the virgin who is married and put in her place come 
immediately after him, while the new wife acts as his mother. 
The ex-chief wife, however, is not returned to her father, appar- 


199 Minutes of Evidence, p. 79, q. 1140. 

200 Thid., 1. c., q. 1143. 

201 Tbid., p. 169, q. 2877. 

20 Tbid., p. 519, q. 34. See also Leslie, op. cit., p. 197 
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ently, but takes her place “at the entrance” of the village, below 


the other wives.** Simon Gangelizwe, paramount chief of the 
Tembu, and others, in their testimony concerning the use of 
cattle in marriage and divorce, testified as follows: 

According to your law, long ago, when a husband and wife quarrelled 
and the husband was to blame and the girl went back to her father, could 
he get his cattle back—In olden times the woman had no rights, and therefore 
the man got his cattle back, because women are naturally wicked and have 
no good ways with them. .... They give back the cattle just the same, 
because the law remains the same.—Do the people not get dissatisfied when 
you say they are selling their daughters; do they not get offended at the 
word tenga; do they agree to that?—Sensible women would agree to it. 
In olden times if a woman died, then the cattle would be restored, but the 
man would go to the kraal and ask for another daughter.—Did he pay for 
the girl again?—Yes, he paid more cattle.2* Do you not marry her for cattle 
because you wish to have something which the man forfeits if he ill-treats 
your daughter?— “he cattle are in some sort a guarantee that the girl will 
be well-treated. Because if a girl is badly treated and she has had children 
and returns home, then the cattle do not go back to her husband.?% 


At a man’s death, if his wife returns to her people, 

The father of the husband gets the cattle back if she has no children; 
even if she has and they die, the ikazi goes back.?” 
Sigidi, a Kafir, explained that by taking lobola, the recipient was 
bound to protect the rights of the woman for whom it was given; 
that is, that she might find in him a refuge in case her husband 
ill-used her.*°’ 

Further quotations might be adduced at length, but there seems 
to be general agreement in the testimony of the natives that the 
points brought out in the excerpts given above are the essential 
practices with regard to the disposition of cattle and the part they 
play in the event of divorce.?°* 


203 Callaway, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 266-267. 

2 South African Native Laws and © istoms Comm., I. c., pp. 439, 440, q. 7707 
7708, 7709. 

20 Tbid., p. 441, q. 7752. 

206 Thid., p. 443, q. 7780. 

207 Tbid., p. 468, q. 8208. 

208 In the use of material in this Report, the testimony of governors, resident 
agents, and missionaries has not been utilized, as it has ‘been felt that the information 
given by the natives themselves would be of greater value for the purpose in hand. 
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Rev. Dugmore noticed that cattle, given as lobola, being 
divided among the woman’s male relatives, are held in trust for 
her and her children, should she become a widow. The recipients 
place themselves under obligation, in receiving these portions of 
her dowry-cattle, to assist her when she is in need of help, and her 


‘ 


children may also go to them for “‘something to begin the world 
with.”’ And since these rela*ives are pledged to assist her, she can 
go to any of them in case her husband mistreats her, and to 
recover her he must make all the necessary amends.*” Mr. 
Warner, Tambookie agent, noticed in 1856 the same point noted 
in the testimony quoted above, that the father of an illegitimate 
child can only claim it if he pays a fine of cattle to the grandfather. 
Similarly, when a man’s wife is guilty of adultery, her husbaud 
collects the fine, and, having done so, he obligates himself to care 
for the child as though it were his own.””° Condor states that among 
the Bechuana, if a wife is sent back by her husband unjustly, she 
receives the cows paid for her as her portion; if the husband justly 
sent her away, the cattle are returned to him.*"! 

The Thonga position with regard to the importance of cattle 
in the marriage relation is similarly seen in a consideration of 
divorce and adultery. With these people, adultery consists only 
in having relations with a married woman. This, Junod explains, 
is due to the fact that a married woman has had cattle paid for 
her, and her seducer has stolen something, and, if he is detected, 


rhe testimony of the Europeans, however, qi ite agrees with that of the natives in 
the main, although it tends to be somewhat influenced by the political or religious 
desires of those testifying. The same holds true of .uwe Christianized natives, par- 
ticularly in those cases where they condemn certain practices as “‘wicked” or use similar 
terms which, it is believed, are a reflection of European teaching. The testimony of 
Sir T. Shepstone, p. 32 ff., on the practices regarding the return of lobola may be 
profitably consulted on the points involved here, while further information is to be had 
from the testimony before the Commission of 1903-1904. 

209 MacLean, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 

210 Tbid., p. 63. See also Holden, Past and Future of the Kafir Races, p. 217 ff. 
South African Native Races Report, 1901, ch. 1, Kidd, op. cit., p. 222. 

211 C, R. Conder, The Present Condition of the Native Tribes in Bechuanaland, 
Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xv1, p. 85. The first portion of his statement is to be 
| subted, as in cases of this sort in this region it is usually the father of the divorced wife 
who retains the cattle, not the woman herself. 
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an entire lobola will be demanded from him. This he must pay; 
the woman, often, is returned to her parents, and the repayment 
of the marriage cattle is demanded. This demand must be met 
even if a younger son has to divorce his wife to get back the cattle 
given for her; these will be paid to the husband of the adulteress.”"* 
Sometimes, however, a wife runs home because she thinks her 
husband is not providing well enough for her. Then he must go 
to her parents: 

....He will have to go modestly, humbly to his parents-in-law and ask his 
wife’s return. Then they examine the matter and he perhaps receives a good 
scolding. .... It may also be that the situation will grow worse and worse 


and then it will lead to divorce, viz., the husband will claim his money 


y, and 
when he gets it back, the marriage is dissolved.” 


In divorce cases coming before the native tribunals, it is ruled that 
when a woman has definitely left her husband, her relatives must 
return the lobola; and when this money is returned, the children 
belong to the mother.” The Ba-Ila regard it as wrong for anyone 
who has received a portion of the chiko to dispose of these animals 
or their offspring. They must be returned to the husband if the 
wife gives him cause for divorce, just as we have seen the practice 
to be for the tribes mentioned above, who live further to the south. 
The grounds on which the return of the chiko may be demanded 
are given as follows: virulent or contagious disease, laziness, 
neglect to provide husband with food by hoeing or cooking, 
inability to bear children.” Adultery is rarely given as grounds 
for divorce, but if a woman should be incapacitated through an 
accident, or die, her people would have to provide the husband 
with another wife. If divorce takes place because of the dissatis- 
faction of one of the parties with the other, or if the woman runs 
away to live with another man, litigation ensues, and the disputes 
are endless.” Among the Vandau, to the east, the custom 


212 See above, p. 379. See also Junod, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 476-479, appendix iii, for 
a detailed story of one marriage and divorce. This gives a clear portrait of the situation, 

13 Thid., vol. 1, p. 196. 

24 Tbid., vol. 1, p. 413. 

216 Smith and Dale, op. cit., vol. , p. 51. 

218 See ibid., vol. 11, pp. 49-54, for concrete instances of divorce litigation, with 
statements of the cases. 
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according to Mr. Simango, is to regard the dowry as something 
given in payment for the woman’s ability to bear children and 
further the husband’s family, although divorce does not necessari:y 
follow on her failure to bear children. However, if a man divorces 
his wife, he may claim the dowry in return, and, unless she can 
prove that he mistreated her beyond endurance, the parents 
must return the cattle, or they must send her back and prevail 
on the man to keep her, or, in cases of ill-treatment, induce their 
daughter to bear it. If the husband has not paid the entire dowry 
his wife is free to leave him on the slightest provocation, and there 
can be no recourse from her will, while if his death occurs before 
the total number of cattle have passed, the children do not belong 
to his family but to that of his wife. If the wife, for whom the full 
dowry has not been paid, leaves her husband, he not only cannot 
get her back, but her children go with her instead of remaining 
with their father. 

The Ba-Ila custom of requiring the family of a deceased wife 
to furnish the husband with a younger sister is also to be noted 
in the region to the north, where the existence of cattle is scattered. 
Thus, 
when a native loses his wife, he dispatches a messenger with a present t: his 
father-in-law who must, later, send back another daughter to fill the dead 
wife’s place. If the nearest sister is already married, the next unmarried 
daughter is called out, but if she is too young the father must provide a slave 
woman to replace her until she grows up and can inherit her sister. . . . . 


Often a poor relation’s wife is forced . . . . to fill permanentiy the place of 
wife to the rich widower.”!7 


And this custom leads to many divorces, it is remarked. Where 
cattle have been introduced among the Wafungwe, Wiwa and 
Walambia, the introduction of cattle into the dowry has ™ade 
divorce much more difficult to obtain, since both cattle and wives 
are scarce and must be retained at all costs.24* Among the Wa-Yao 
the custom is that a man has a claim against the woman for all 
the clothes he has supplied her and that this claim can be collected 
from her next husband. Neglect of duty, sterility, and habitual 


*17 Gouldsbury and Sheane, op. cit., p. 171. 
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death of children born are the reasons besides incompatibility for 
divorce among them.”!® 

Roscoe, in The Northern Bantu unfortunately gives little 
information concerning the divorce practices of the peoples of the 
region treated. In the case of the Banyankole, he states that 
divorce is almost unknown. However, there are a few cases where 
a man has been known to divorce his wife because she was a 
prostitute, or because she may have been quarrelsome and 


“cc 


abusive. ....In each case the woman was sent back to her 
clan and the marriage money demanded.””° However, adultery 
and rape would seem to be serious offenses in all this region and 
we have information regarding the penalties for indulging in 
them. Among the Baryankole, if a man force an unmarried 
woman and she complain to her parents, the man will be tried 
and will have to bring a number of cattle to her parents in redress, 
and marry her. If he should refuse to do this, he forfeits all his 
cattle and his status of herdsman, a serious punishment, for in 
such a case a man will often commit suicide.”' Among the 
Banyoro, if a man committed adultery with one of the king’s 
wives he was put to death; if the woman was the wife of a com- 
moner, the man might get off with a fine, although the woman 
might be killed by her husband if he wished. If the woman were 
unmarried, the man was fined a sheep or more, and when the child 
was weaned the man took it, but if he married the woman, he 
might have time to collect the necessary cattle for the marriage 
fee. The Bakene, a lake-dwelling people in the Lake Kyoga 
ustrict, demand children as the sine gua non of a successful 
marriage. Barrenness is ample ground for divorce, and should all 
the efforts of the medicine-men prove unsuccessful 

the husband may send his wife back to her parents and they will either give 
him ancther wife, if there is a sister to take the place of the former wife, or, 
failing that, they return the marriage gift. 


219 Stannus, the Wa-Yao of Nyassaland, loc. cit.,p. 237. See also Coxhead, op. cit,. 
for a general account of divorce customs in this region. 
220». 114. 
221 Tbid., p. 114. 
22 Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
Thid., p. 151. 
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Divorce among the Busoga may take place because of adultery,— 
other causes are not mentioned,—but the man usually pardons 
his wife for the first two or three indulgences. Persistence, how- 
ever, after warning, justifies divorce, and she is sent back to her 
family, the husband demanding the marriage-fee. If she returns 
to her clan, they will refund the fee, but if she goes to her lover, 
he has to pay the amount: “This plan of divorce and repayment 
is the usual and common form of law for settling cases of adul- 
tery.* The Baganda did not take kindly to divorce, it appears, 
but adultery was punished by torture, mutilation, or death, 
particularly if it took place with the wife of a king or chief, 
although commoners would accept a fine of ten women, ten cows 
and ten goats, all of which, however, did not have to be paid 
at once.2® But ordinarily, once a woman had given her consent 
to marry she was bound by it, and could only gain release on 
repayment of everything he had given for her, a difficult thing 
to do.” 

Among the A-Kamba, we find a bewildering number of in- 
stances in which cattle play their part in divorce or payment for 
adultery. In the latter case, the child goes to the husband or 
father of the woman, while the man pays a bull and a goat.”’ 
The most common forms of legal disputes center upon marriage 
dowries when a father takes back his daughter, or she runs away 
from her husband. In this position, the husband may either claim 
his dowry-cattle in return, together with their increase, and all 
other presents given to the bride’s father, or he can drop this 
claim and keep the children, retaining his claim on any other 
children the woman may bear in the future. In the latter event, 
the woman is not regarded as legally married to the man to whom 
she may have gone, and if she dies in his village, we are informed 
that her husband can collect blood money for her, since 


so long as a woman is not properly bought she is not married, and thus it is 
that the husband, by refusing to accept payment for her, can prohibit her 
ever marrying 


24 Thid., p. 232. 

25 Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 261 ff. 

26 Ibid., p. 97. 

27 C, Dundas, History of Kitui, ioc. cit., p. 516. 
228 Tbid., p. 517. 
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The case becomes exceedingly complicated if the cattle demanded 
in return by the man have been distributed to relatives, or if the 
woman is pregnant when she leaves him, for in either case it 
entails waiting to see the outcome of the birth or the collecting 
of the cattle, and it is in this fashion that much of the endless 
litigation begins.”® Adultery among the Nilotic Kavirondo is 
punished py the fine of an ox, which is given to the injured 
husband. An unfaithful wife who leaves her husband is simply 
returned to him and no one thinks any the less of her. If she 
should refuse to return, however, either her father must supply 
him with a sister as substitute wife, or he must restore the marriage 
fee.*° A man of the Bantu Kavirondo has the prescriptive right 
to all the younger sisters of his wife as they come of age, and he 
must refuse to take them before they can be married to anyone 
else. If the wife dies without having borne children, her father 
must send the widower a sister, or return the marriage price; 
if a woman is ill-treated, she may return to her father if she can 
induce him to return her dowry to her husband.*™' Among the 
Wawanga, the man who rapes a woman pays a bull to her husband 
or father. This is eate>. but the hump is sent to the king. If the 
woman becomes pregnant, the man pays a bull to the father of 
the girl, and the dowry is reduced accordingly if he later wishes to 
marry her. However, if a woman leaves a man, and refuses to 
return at the chief’s command, the marriage portion must be 
refunded to the husband, “‘less the value of whut she brought 
him at marriage.” She may take her children with her, but 
their fath:: has the right to claim them when they are grown. If 
more than three children have been born of the marriage, no 
portion of the marriage price may be claimed by the husband, but 
if his wife be barren, he cannot ask back the marriage price on 
that account. If the girl should not have been a virgin when he 
married her, he can demand and receive a bull from his father- 
in-law.?*? 


29 Ibid., p. 517. See also Lindblom, op. cit., p. 79 ff. 
23° Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 279. 

231 Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, vol. 1, p. 747. 

22 K. R. Dundas, op. cit., Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xLm1, pp. 54- 
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Among the pastoral Suk, divorce by the man is without 
formality. He merely sends the woman away, but there is no 
statement as to whether he is entitled to return of the dowry. 
In the event of the woman’s running away from her husband, there 
would seem to be nothing done unless she go to another man. 
When this occurs, he is liable for the penalty usually inflicted 
for murder. The Turkana divorce occurs when the man wishes 
to rid himself of his wife, and the first step in accomplishing this 
seems to be a demand on her father for a return of the dowry. 
This given, she is returned to her family. If she is abducted by 
a lover, he must pay the penalty usually exacted for murder, as 
among the pastoral Suk. When a woman leaves her husband, she 
ordinarily takes her children with her. The custom among the 
En-Jemusi is that the wife may be sent away at the desire of the 
husband. Anyone who later takes her as his wife, however, 
can not claim the children, for the husband, in this instance as in 
so many others, seems to have acquired the right to any offspring 
she may have, no matter who is the father. If she runs away, her 
husband demands‘the return of the six goats he paid for her. If, 
however, she has borne him one son, this repayment need not be 
made, and is not requested.“* The Nandi man may divorce a 
barren wife if she has relations with other men, otherwise, he 
cannot claim a return of the marriage portion unless he finds 
some other man to marry her. If his wife has had a child, he may 
not divorce her at all,—at the most, they may separate, and in 
tisis case the first child goes with the father, the younger with the 
mother. A woman who has done wrong and suspects detection, 
goes to the kraal of her father and begs an ox from him, if she 
wishes to escape punishment. She takes this ox to her husband, 
as a peace-offering; the extent to which this takes from her any 
penalty she may expect, we are not informed.™ Exactly the same 
custom obtains among the Masai. Although Hollis remarks that 
“Divorce seeras to be unknown among the Masai” we read in 
the text of his translation: 


283 Beech, The Suk, p. 32. 
*4 Hollis, The Nandi, p. 69. 
2% Hollis, The Masai, p. 304, note. 
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If a woman commits a serious crime, and knows she will be beaten in 

consequence, she goes to her father’s kraal, and is given an ox, which she 
takes to her husband and begs forgiveness.” 
Separation, though, is far from being unknown. If the woman 
leaves her husband (it is more often he lets her remain, un- 
molested but neglected, in her hut, not visiting her) and goes to 
another man, she has no right to the children she may have by 
this man, but they belong to her husband.*”" 

In the various tribes dealt with by Dundas,”* adultery and 
other sexual offenses are dealth with by compensation, but 
sometimes offenders are slain. Cattle here, as elsewhere, are 
prominent in the Jist of payments. In Usambara the payment 
amounts to the sum of a dowry, five cows; in Upare and Rombo 
it is more than the dowry. Although the wife may not complain 
of adultery on the part of her husband, she may leave him because 
of it. The following tribes are listed as requiring compensation 
in cattle: Wapare, Washamba, Wasove, Wadigo, Wachagga, and 
Wabina while other tribes are mentioned as requiring com- 
pensati . in goats. or, in the case of the Sumbwe, in hoes. Among 
all these people, we are told, the wife’s father claims the dowry of 
one or two of his granddaughters if dowry was not paid when 
the marriage was consummated, although some of the fathers 
may take back their daughters. A Wagogo man who returns his 
wife because he has wearied of her forfeits the bride-price. If she 
is divorced for repeated drunkenness or adultery, he receives the 
dow ir return. If she has no children, a sister may be substituted 
fo he husband saying to his father-in-law, “I have paid so 
and so much for your daughter, but up to now I have no progeny, 
no earnings from her, therefore give me another sister.’”’ Although 
a woman may leave her husband if she be mistreated, the bride- 
price must be returned by her father.** To the north, the Dinka 
dissolve a marriage if the husband mistreats his wife, the condition 
being that her father return the ‘‘maal’’ which he received for her, 
plus its issue; if the father possess no cattle with which to make 
this payment, he will receive his daughter in his house, and when 


2% Tbid., p. 304. 237 Merker, op. cit., p. 50. 
238 C, Dundas, op. cit., Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. L1, pp. 237 ff. 
239 Claus, loc. cit., p. 59. 
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she remarries, pay over the cattle he receives from her new 
husband to the one she left. If a man wishes to divorre his wife, 
he merely returns her to her father; he will receive 1 issue of 
the cattle he gave for her. *:owever, only if his reason for divorce 
is considered a good one.“° Among the Beirs, a barren woman 
may be retur>.d to her father and the marriage-price plus any 
game the husband may have supplied his father-in-law, be 
demanded in return. Disputes ir these matters are referred to the 
chief. If a woman repeatedly commits adultery, she is returned 
to her father and restitution of the marriage-portion is demanded; 
if there are children, the husband keeps them and forfeits a certain 
proportion of the cattle given. A divorced woman would never 
be bought a second time, ! ut may remarry without dowry being 
given for her.”*' 

Thus cattle are of prime importance in marriage among the 
tribes of East Africa. In the actual marrizge, it has been seen that 
the passage of cattle usually marks the legality of the union 
This is true in al) those portions of this area where cattle ar 
found; in those where the people are too poor to have cattle, or 
where certain classes of the people do not possess them, goats 
often take the place of the larger animals. In the south of the 
area, it has been seen that the passage of cattle is significant in 
the determination of the social position and rank of the children, 
and even in certain cases of the chieftainship. That the bride-price, 
a phenomenon common enough in various regions of the world, 
should take the form of cattle, is a certain indication of their 
value to the people of this area, and further justifies centering a 
classification of their culture about this fact. In all the relations 
of married life, too, cattle have been seen to play their part. Where 
there is any question as to whom the children belong, as in 
separation and divorce, we find that reference is made to the 
cattle, and, indeed, that it goes so far that sometimes in case of 
divorce the exact animals given for the wife must be returned. 
However, cattle figure equally in other circumstances of life. 


(To be continued) 


240 Gleichen, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 128. 41 Logan, loc. cit., vol. 1, p. 245. 


MIWOK LINEAGES AND THE POLITICAL UNIT 
IN ABORIGINAL CALIFORNIA 
By EDWARD WINSLOW GIFFORD 


THE LINEAGE AS AN AUTONOMOUS POLITICAL UNIT 

HE Miwok of the Sierra Nevada region of Central California 

have, in addition to social organization on a moiety basis,' 

organization upon the basis of the patrilineal joint family,? 
or what I prefer to call the male lineage, which formerly was an 
independent autonomous political unit. The Miwok term for such 
a lineage is nena. The word nena has a two-fold meaning. It means 
not only a male lineage or patrilineal joint family, but it also 
means the ancestral home in which the lineage is supposed to 
have arisen. The lineage name is always a place name. Few 
Miwok today live at their nena, but every Miwok knows his nena 
and can name the ancestral spot from which his patrilineal fore- 
fathers hailed. The nena is more than the birthplace, in fact 
today it usually is not the birthplace, yet it is always remembered. 
The nena had as its head a chief who was, so to speak, the patriarch 
of the lineage. The chieftainship normally descended in the direct 
male line, from father to eldest son. The lineage was a land-owning 
group, the limited real estate which was held by it being used in 
common by all members of the lineage. 

Each nena is exogamous and belongs to one of the patrilineal 
exogamous moieties called respectively Land and Water. Were 
there no patrilineal moieties the mena would doubtless be exog- 
amous nevertheless, for it is comprised of such a small group of 
closely related people that marriage within it is inconceivable. 
Both lineages and moieties are patrilineal. The fundamental thing 
about the Miwok lineages is that their members are bound together 
by genealogical relationship, although today, under the altered 
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1E. W. Gifford. Miwok Moieties, Univ. Calif. Publ. Amer. Arch. Ethn., xi, 
139-194, 1916. 


2 W. H. R. Rivers. Social Organization, 14-16, 1924 (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York). 
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conditions of life among Caucasians, the members of the lineages 
are scattered. The exact relationship that each person bears to 
every other member of the lineage is usually remembered. Lineage 
membership, as indicaied by the use of the term patrilineal, passes 
only through the father to the offspring. Children never belong to 
the lineage of their mother. 

An important Miwok ceremony called the pota ceremony was 
a definite lineage, as well as moiety, affair. This ceremony was 
held out of doors and centered about the use of one to three poles 
on which there were effigies and a bear hide. These represented 
certain individuals of one lineage. These objects were treated as 
enemies by the people of the opposite moiety and defended by the 
people of the moiety to which the lineage that was giving the affair 
belonged. Another feature of this lineage ceremony and a pre- 
requisite to it was the capture of one or two examples of the prairie 
falcon. Usually young birds were taken and their capture involved 
the carrying out of the ceremony lest supernatural harm befall 
the people. Once the birds were taken the ceremony must be held. 
This ceremony apparently has no connection with the Kuksu Cult 
system of Central California, a system with which the Miwok 
are familiar. In fact, the pota ceremony apparently considerably 
antedates the introduction among the Miwok of many dances of 
the Kuksu Cult system. In certain respects the pota ceremony has 
superficial resemblances to the Sun Dance of the Plains tribes. 

From all of the information that can be gathered, the lineage 
was anciently among the Miwok a political group, each lineage 
dwelling at its ancestral home, with the men of the lineage 
normally bringing their wives to the hamlet to live and the women 
of the hamlet normally marrying out of the hamlet. Thus, aside 
from the marrying-in women, the hamlet at the ancestral home 
was comprised of the male members of the lineage, their male 
offspring, and their descendants through males. Thus what is 
today only a social group was aaciently also an autonomous, 
political unit, maintaining, however, friendly relations with other 
nena, particularly those from which wives were drawn and those 
whose members attended ceremonial gatherings. Each nena held 
a small tract of land about its hamlet. There was always a spring 
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or stream within the tract. The bulk of the country, however, 
was unclaimed by the mena and was regarded as “‘no-man’s-land,”’ 
or more correctly “‘every-man’s-land,” upon which people from 
any nena might seek vegetable foods and hunt animals. This 
rather unusual arrangement in which much of the land was 
unclaimed is better understood when it is realized that each 
summer the Miwok moved into the higher mountains, so that 
practically every Miwok mena had occasion to travel and had 
occasion to collect food and other materials away from its fixed 
place of habitation. It is quite possible that these periodic move- 
ments into the higher mountains on the part of all mena shaped the 
ideas as to land ownership and resulted in only limited holdings 
which were jealously guarded because of their proximity to the 
ancestral dwelling, while there was mutual recognition of the 
international rights of all mena to gather vegetable products and 
hunt animals in the remainder of the country. 

Even before the coming of the Americans to Sierra Miwok 
territory in 1848 there had already been considerable pressure 
from the Spaniards and Mexicans resulting in the abandonment 
of certain of the mena which lay in the lowest hills close to the 
San Joaquin valley. This seems to have been the beginning of the 
process of amalgamation of the mena into villages, resulting in 
the type of settlement represented by the village of Tcakatcino 
near Jamestown, or the village at Big Creek near Groveland, 
Tuolumne county, a village which is discussed from the standpoint 
of moieties in the above cited paper on Miwok moieties. In such 
villages there were brought together, through Caucasian pressure, 
people from many nena. The same story holds everywhere in 
Miwok territory. The Caucasian invaders drove the people from 
their ancestral nena sites to take refuge with other Miwok in less 
disturbed places and thus true village life arose and new territorial 
ties were created. Yet in spite of one hundred years of Caucasian 
pressure we find that every person today remembers the putative 
place of origin of his paternal ancestors. At rare intervals this 
memory is further refreshed by the performance of the above- 


mentioned pola ceremony. 
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As we have just seen, Caucasian pressure brought about true 
village life among the Miwok, in which a number of unrelated 
lineages, often of different moieties, came to form a new political 
body, the village community. Although it took Caucasian pressure 
to bring this about among the Miwok there would seem to be 
other groups in California which had achieved the village com- 
munity, comprising several lineages, before the coming of the 
white man. Before I take up the discussion of such peoples, 
however, I wish to speak of other groups which appear to have 
lived like the Miwok in patrilineal joint families or lineages. 

In Southern California the Miwok situation seems exactly 
paralleled by the case of the Desert Cahuilla, a Shoshonean people, 
who are divided into at least forty-four male lineages which in an 
earlier paper I have called clans.* Each of these Cahuilla lineages 
seems to have had a single spot which it claimed as its own, a 
location which always, of course, possessed the requisite supply of 
fresh water. Most of the names of Cahuilla lineages seem to refer 
to these ancestral dwelling places, as do the Miwok lineage names. 
The parallel between Cahuilla and Miwok organization is carried 
further when it is noted that the Cahuilla are also organized upon 
a moiety basis just as are the Miwok. As the moieties are patri- 
lineal like the lineages, each lineage is definitely assigned to one 
moiety or the other. Like the Miwok lineage each Cahuilla lineage 
had a patriarchal chief who was usually the oldest son of the pre- 
ceding chief. Like the Miwok lineages, too, each Cahuilla lineage 
seems anciently to have been an autonomous political unit, 
although a small one to be sure. Whether the Cahuilla lineages 
had only small land holdings like the Miwok lineages or divided 
all the country between them, I do not know. 

The same interpretation should evidently be placed upon the 
organization of the neighboring Serrano,‘ another Shoshonean 
people of Southern California. The groups which I have called 
patrilineal clans among the Serrano were obviously similar in 
character and in political autonomy to the Miwok and Cahuilla 


3 E. W. Gifford. Clans and Moieties in Southern California, Univ. Calif. Publ’ 
Amer. Arch. Ethn., xrv, 190-191, 1918. 
4 E. W. Gifford. Clans and Moieties of Southern California, 179. 
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lineages. The Serrano like the Cahuilla and Miwok have a moiety 
organization. The similarity between these three groups seems 
obtrusive, all possessing male lineages, lineage chiefs, ancestral 
homes, and full political autonomy. All comprised small groups 
of people, probably in most cases not exceeding fifty. exclusive of 
married-in females of other lineages. 

Turning now to another Southern Californian people, the 
Southern Dieguefo, we find also localized patrilineal groups which 
I now prefer to call lineages instead of clans as I named them in 
an earlier paper, or gentes as Dr. Spier calls them. The Southern 
Dieguefio lineages seem in every way comparable to the lineages 
of the Miwok, Cahuilla, and Serrano, except that they are not 
grouped into moieties. In chieftainship, land ownership, and 
political autonomy they closely parallel the lineages of the three 
linguistic groups we have been discussing. Dr. Spier has plotted 
their territorial holdings. The Northern Dieguefio lineages seem 
less localized and approximate more closely the condition of the 
Cupefio and J wuisefio lineages discussed below, residing together in 
vulages, a cc idition which may be due to Caucasian interference, 
however. They are not grouped in moieties.® 

Unpublished information concerning the Western Mono indi- 
cates the male lineage as the autonomous political unit. Again 
these are grouped in moieties.’ 

The determination of whether or not the lineage and the 
political unit are coterminous can be achieved only by genealogical 
investigation. This method has not been applied to many of the 
Californian groups, so that it is impossible to say just how ex- 
tensively lineages and autonomous political units coincided. From 
the small size of the settlements in the mountainous and desert 
portions of the state it would seem likely that each autonomous 
hamlet in most cases comprised but a single lineage. 


5 E. W. Gifford. Clans and Moieties in Southern California, 167-172; Leslie Spier, 
Southern Dieguefio Customs, Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., xx, 297-311, 
fig. A, 1923. 

6 E. W. Gifford. Clans and Moieties in Southern California, 172-174. 

7 E. W. Gifford. Dichotomous Social Organization in South Central California, 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Amer. Arch. Ethn., x1, 291-296; also Clans and Moieties in Southern 
California, 215-219. 
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THE LINEAGE AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE Bopy POLITIC 


Let us pass from the consideration of the lineage as an auton- 
omous political unit to the consideration of it as an integral part 
of a larger political unit. I have already referred to amalgamation 
of lineages among the Miwok through Caucasian pressure, but 
there were doubtless many places in the state, particularly in the 
more fertile portions where the Indian villages were large, in Which 
the dwelling together of two or more lineages to form a larger body 
politic had taken place long before the advent of the white man. 
A good example of such a village composed of distinct paternal 
lineages is Kupa, one of the two Cupejio villages of San Diego 
county reported by the Spanish explorers in the eighteenth 
century. In Kupa there were seven lineages which, although 
living in a single village and therefore bound by certain territorial 
ties, nevertheless maintained their distinctness, each lineage having 
its own land upon which wild products were gathered, each having 
its patriarchal chief, and each keeping fresh the story of its origin. 
A similar situation was to be found in the second Cupefio village 
of Wilakal. The Cupefio lineages* were grouped into moieties 
like the lineages of the Cahuilla and Serrano. The only difference 
between the Cupefio lineages and those of the two tribes just 
mentioned was that the Cupefio lineages no longer lived in their 
reputed ancestral homes, but already at the time of the coming 
of the Spaniards had taken to living peaceably together in the 
two villages of Kupa and Wilakal. The factcrs that brought about 
this chistering of lineages are not known. Quite possibly the 
aggression of enemies, coupled with the favorable environment 
of the present Cupejfio territory, were the factors that brought 
about the living together of these distinct lineages. The following 
paragraph summarizes my unpublished notes as to the affiliations 
of . 2 several Cupejfio lineages. 

The Cupejfio lineages were nine in number, seven residing at 
Kupa village, two at Wilakal village. Six of the nine lineages are 
of reputed non-Cupefi origin as the following tabulation shows. 


8 E. W. Gifford. Clans and Moieties in Southern California, pages 192-201. 
In this paper I have used the term clan instead of lineage. 
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Under the heading “Origin” is given the name of the linguistic 
group from which the paternal ancestor of each lineage is said to 
have been derived. The table reveals the interesting point that the 
putative original Cupefio were all of the covote moiety, but of 
three lineages. Before the entry, into the community, of foreign 
lineages of the wildcat moiety there could therefore have been no 
moieties among the Cupefio. That moieties thus orizinated by 
the settlement of “‘wildcat people”’ with the three original Cupefio 
lineages is, of course, open to doubt like many another native 
explanation of cultural features. Another point that the table 
reveals is the dependent position of the village of Wilakal, which 
having only “wildcat” lineages was thus forced inte village 
exogamy; while Kupa, having a goodly representation of lineages 
of both moieties, was a self-sufficient political unit which could 
maintain itself without foreign marriage alliances. Wilakal was 
no better off than the autonomous single lineages of the Miwok, 
for its men, like the Miwok men, had to seek their wives eisewhere. 


CupeNo LINEAGES 


Name Synonyms Moiety Village “Origin” Remarks 
Kauval Nauwilet Coyote Kupa Cupefo 

Changalangalish 

Nukwa 
Potamatoligish Pala’adim Coyote Kupa Cupefio 

Pala’ut 
Tamakwanis Coyote Kupa Cupefio Extinct 
Saubel Coyote Kupa  Cahuilla 
Sivimoat Wildcat Kupa Dieguefio 
Aulingawish Auliot Wildcat Kupa  Dieguefio 
Takanawish Taka’at Wildcat Kupa Luisefio 
Djutnikut Wildcat Wilakal Dieguefio 
Tashmukimaatim Tuchil Wildcat Wilakal Cahuilla 


The Cupefio also illustrate another process of amalgamation 
of lineages, in addition to the territorial bond created by their 
living together. I refer to the uniting of certain of the lineages 
for ceremonial purposes. In case a lineage has become chiefless 
it is customary for the people of the lineage to affiliate themselves 
with some more powerful lineage of the same moiety which still 
has a chief and to perform with this more powerful lineage its 
ceremonies. These ceremonial groups are called in English 
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“parties.’’ In Cupejfio they are called “‘nout”’ which is also a word 
meaning chief, thus clearly indicating the extent to which the 
party centers in the chief. This is obviously an extension of the 
lineage-idea that the lineage focuses in the chief. 

Passing to another Southern California Shoshonean group, 
the Luisefio, we find a series of some eighty lineages recorded.® 
In the paper just cited I hesitatingly call these lineages patrilinear 
clans or families. I think they may unhesitatingly be set down as 
lineages similar to those we have been describing. They have, 
however, a rather different type of designation, which as a rule 
has no reference, unless veiled, to an ancestral home place. The 
far greater number of lineages among the Luisefio as compared 
with the Cupefio is quite in keeping with the much larger territory 
which the Luisefio occupy. It is possible that we may regard the 
Luisefio as having gone a step further than the Cupefio in the 
matter of creating territorial ties which held the lineages together 
in the respective villages. The non-localization of the lineages 
among the Luisefio may be evidence of this and, if so, perhups 
indicates that the lineages have so long lived together that the 
original home settlements have been forgotten. As with the 
Cupefio, the breaking down of lineage barriers, as manifested by 
the chiefless lineages uniting for ceremonial purposes with those 
which still possessed chiefs, has taken place. In lacking moieties 
the Luisefio approximate rather closely to the condition of the 
Dieguefio; but the Dieguefio, so far as I know, lacked the so-called 
parties or combinations of lineages for ceremonial purposes which 
the Luisefio and Cupefio have. 

Upon the basis of the concrete evidence from the Cupejio and 
Luisefio it seems reasonable to suppose that the villages of the 
other peoples of the western part of Southern California, such as 
the Juanefio, Gabrielifio, and Chumash, may likewise have com- 
prised a number of lineages. The possibility of determining this, 
however, has vanished. In the Chumash villages, which seem to 
have been exceptionally large as Californian villages go and to 
have maintained themselves for many centuries, it is not im- 


°E. W Gifford. Clans and Moieties in Southern California, 203-205. 
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possible that all trace of original localized lineages had disappeared 
by the time of discovery in 1542. The Luisefio evidence cited 
above seems to indicate some such condition for that people, and 
if such is admitted as probable with the Luisefio, it seems far more 
likely with the Chumash in their exceedingly favorable environ- 
ment in which communities of probably several hundred persons 
developed without danger of food shortage. 

Concerning the semi-nomadic Yokuts tribes of the San Joaquin 
valley we have no evidence as to the extent to which originally 
localized lineages may have been modified and worked into the 
prevailing political unit, the named tribe of from 250 to 500 people. 

The Eastern and Northern Pomo of the northern shores of 
Clear Lake, Lake county, give us further illustration of the sort 
of relationship which doubtless existed in considerable degree in 
California between the lineage and the political unit, the village. 
Certain of the villages of these peoples are composed of but a single 
lineage and have but a single chief each, to whom all members of 
the village, not married-in, are attached by blood ties. Unlike the 
people I have hitherto discussed, the blood tie among the Pomo 
which binds the average person to his chief is matrilineal and to 
a considerable extent the succession to chieftainship is likewise 
matrilineal.'® In certain respects the Pomo female lineages are 
comparable to the Cupefio and Luisefio male lineages. In the 
smaller Pomo villages, as I have already said, but a single lineage 
with its chief may be represented. In the larger villages, like 
Cigom on the northeastern shore of Clear Lake, there may be 
two or more lineages. In the case of Cigom there were three 
lineages without names and with no tradition as to a former place 
of residence. Each lineage, however, had its own chief so that 
in the village there were three chiefs apparently all equal in power, 
except insofar as the matter of constituents of each chief varied. 
Each person born in the village was bound by blood ties, usually 
matrilineal, to one of these three chiefs. It would seem that 
chieftainship is the most enduring feature of the lineage. Lineage 
name, ancestral home, and lineage real estate may ail disappear, 


10 Details concerning the Clear Lake Pomo organization will appear in a forth- 
coming paper to be issued by the University of California. 
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but the chief usually remains and serves as the focus for the 
activities of the lineage and as the central figure from which all 
relationships within the lineage radiate. The lack of lineage- 
owned land among the Pomo of Cigom village indicates that we 
may regard this village as having gone a step further than Kupa 
village in the matter of political amalgamation of the lineages. 
It is conceivable that the next step among the Pomo of Cigom 
might have been ascendancy of one chief over the other two with 
the obliteration of the lineages and the substitution of true political 
relationship of the chief to his followers. 

From the examples I have given it seems not unlikely that 
lineages, either patrilineal or matrilineal, underlie the political 
organization of all of the Californian tribes. In favor of this 
possibility is to be noted the fact that wherever genealogical 
information has been gathered lineages have been found. This is 
true even among the Yurok, where Dr. T. T. Waterman has 
recorded extensive genealogies and censuses of villages. Among 
the Yurok, however, the wealth concept and the utter absence of 
chiefs in the usual sense of the word obscure the lineage idea. The 
wealthy man is the most important person in each village, there 
being no chiefs. As the possession of wealth is a variable matter 
and this world’s goods have a tendency to slip out of the hands of 
one family into the hands of another, the wealthy man can hardly 
be regarded as the equivalent of the hereditary lineage chief of 
other parts of California. On the other hand this weakening of 
the lineage through the absence of a chief is offset by the strong 
patrilocal tendencies of the Yurok."' If one may speculate as to 
possible history, it might be imagined that at one time the Yurok 
did possess well defined localized lineages with patriarchal chiefs 
like the Miwok and Cahuilla, that development of the wealth 
concept weakened the chiefly and local features of their lineages, 
and that to a certain extent the bonds of obligation created by 
the wealth concept subverted the bonds of lineage. 

The wealth factor is not the only one which would tend to 
weaken the localized, autonomous lineage. A favorable living 


1 A. L. Kroeber. Handbook of the Indians of California, B.A.E., Bull. 78, chapters 
1-4, 1925. 
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environment would indirectly operate against the continuance 
of localized autonomous lineages, inasmuch as it would make 
possible the living together of two or more lineages. Such co- 
residence carries with it naturally enough the corollary of a sur- 
render of a certain amount of autonomy on the part of each lineage 
in the combination. Wherever two lineages dwell together it is 
obvious that certain territorial ties are present which must be 
regarded as over and above the kinship ties which operate within 
each lineage and serve to make each a compact, consanguineous 
group. 

Two concepts which are particularly strong among the Miwok, 
the Cahuilla, and the Serrano tend to strengthen and perpetuate 
the lineage and to preserve at least a memory of past political 
autonomy on the part of each lineage. The two concepts I refer to 
are hereditary chieftainship and the belief in an ancestral home 
at which the forefathers of the lineage dwelt. 

Professor Kroeber suggests that even among the Yuman tribes 
on the Colorado river, notably the Mohave, Yuma, and Cocopa 
that are today organized into strong coherent tribes with non- 
localized sibs, quite the opposite of the tiny, patrilineal, politically 
autonomous lineages I have been discussing, a localized lineage 
organization may once have existed, for when certain of the 
Mohave myths are stripped of their supernatural elements they 
appear to tell of the origin of localized paternal lineages which later 
settled in the present abode of the Mohave, became scattered over 
that abode, and were thus transformed into the non-localized sibs 
of the present day Mohave nation. Mohave mythology, in short, 
presents a picture of organization that quite parallels that of the 
related Dieguefio tribes, who until Caucasian invasion lived in 
politically autonomous, localized lineages. A problem of great 
interest among the Mohave, Yuma, and Cocopa would be to 
determine the factors that welded the hypothetical localized 
lineages into great warlike tribes and at the same time transformed 
these lineages into true father-sibs or gentes. It is not unlikely 
that movement from a former desert homeland, in which large 


aggregations of people were not possible, into the agriculturally 
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fertile valley of the Colorado brought about a unification and 
commingling of formerly distinct, autonomous lineages. 

A word as to the relation of lineages to moieties seems worth 
while. With the possible exception of the Yokuts for whom 
information is lacking, the peoples with moieties in California have 
also localized lineages. Moreover, there are a number of peoples 
such as the Dieguefio who have the lineages but not the moieties. 
Owing to the wider distribution of the lineages it seems logical 
to assume that they are the earlier and that the moieties are the 
later. Without regarding the distribution it seems to me, however, 
that this same assumption would be arrived at on a priori grounds 
since the moiety embraces a large number of people, often several 
thousand as among the Sierra Miwok, whereas the lineage em- 
braces only a very limited number of people who trace their 
relationship to one another genealogically. Of the two groupings 
it seems natural to suppose that the lineage is the earlier since 
really no organization is necessary, the facts of consanguinity 
serving as the bond and relationships being, as it were, auto- 
matically established with the advent of each individual into the 
world. The moiety, on the other hand, embracing as it does a 
large number of people appears to me to be conceivable only as 
a much later development than the lineage. 

The limited family of father, mother, and offspring is, of 
course, a universal institution. The extended family which em- 
braces relatives both through the father and the mother is equally 
a biological group like the limited family, but it is a group which, 
according to Rivers, seldom functions socially. In its unilateral 
form of the joint family of Rivers,” or the lineage as I have 
designated it, the extended family does occupy an important 
place in primitive society. It is this unilateral aspect of the ex- 
tended family which I have discussed for California, showing that 
it was in certain parts of the state an autonomous, political unit, 
the probable forerunner of the later village community. 

A closer study of the Californian peoples will doubtless make 
clear the steps by which autonomous lineages combine to form 


Op. cit., 14-16. 
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political units of a higher order. In California, as I have demon- 
strated, the lineages existed both as autonomous political units 
and as integral parts of larger political units with their distinctness, 
however, more or less maintained within the body politic. A third 
stage, in which the lineages had completely lost their distinctness 
and become welded into a single body politic, perhaps existed in 
the Channel region of Southern California, but all opportunity of 
obtaining evidence is gone. It is possible that we are justified in 
regarding the Colorado River tribes, with their keen sense of 
national unity, as illustrating this ihird stage,in which the lineage 
completely disappears as a localized political unit. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 


MAYA INSCRIPTIONS: THE VENUS CALENDAR AND 
ANOTHER CORRELATION 


BY JOHN E. TEEPLE 


AGES 46-50 of the Dresden Codex are generally recognized 
P: a Venus calendar, 65 Venus years of 584 days each being 

equal to 104 of our 365 day years. 

If a Venus year was thought by the Maya to equal exactly 
584 days, then the Venus year could end at only 5 places in the 
haab on account of the common factor 73, and we find, in fact, the 
top line of month dates showing only 5 places in the haab for the 
end of Venus years, i.e., 7 Xul, 6 Kayab, 0 Yax, 14 Uo and 13 
Mac. In the bottom line of month dates, however, we find an 
entirely different set of positions, i.e., 2 Kayab, 16 Chen, 10 Uo, 
9 Mac and 3 Xul. These latter dates are uniformly four days 
earlier in the year than the former ones, and a plausible explana- 
tion is that when the accumulated error of the calendar amounted 
to about four days a corresponding change was made to a new 
calendar. This error was supposed to accumulate in about 61 
Venus years. Now, using the first set of month positions in the 
calendar where every fifth year ended with Ahau 13 Mac, we 
find that the 61st Venus year ended by the calendar on 5 Kan 
7 Xul. Deducting the four-day error, it actually ended on 1 Ahau 
3 Xul, so we change to the bottom row of month positions and 
our calendar is good for another 61 Venus years, when a new 
four-day change must be made from 5 Kan 2 Kayab to 1 Ahau 
18 Pop, etc. Having the system, we can easily recover the lists 
used by the Maya during the period in question. Each date in 
the following table is obtained by adding 61 Venus years less four 
days to the preceding date. Seventy-three such dates in succes- 
sion would make the complete circuit of the haab and return to 
the starting zero date. 


1 Ahau 3 Yaxkin 1 Ahau 18 Uo 
1 Ahau 18 Kayab 1 Ahau 13 Mac 
1 Ahau 8 Yax 1 Ahau 3 Xul 
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By inserting these six dates in this order at the end of the fifth 
year on page 50, and filling in the other month dates, we should 
have a calendar good for 366 Venus revolutions, or nearly 600 
years. It will be noticed that the second, fifth, and sixth dates 
above are used below on Dresden calendar, and the fourth one is 
inserted on page 24 with no series accompanying it and no ap- 
parent purpose except to worry Maya scholars as it has done in 
the past. 

We know from the above that at some time 1 Ahau 3 Yaxkin 
was a Venus calendar zero date, but this is only a calendar round 
date whose position in the long count is unknown, and so we must 
now turn from the Codex to the inscriptions, and, fortunately, 
two of these are very clear. 

Altar K at Copan, instead of an introducing Glyph, has a 
Venustun sign which can likely only mean the end of a Venus 
year. There is probably another Venus sign immediately after 
the date in Glyph 7, (Maudslay’s drawing), though this may only 
beanendingsign. Thedate, asdeciphered, by Morley, is 9.12.16.7.8 
3 Lamat 16 Yax. Being Lamat this is probably a Venus calendar 
date (only Ahau, Kan, Lamat, Eb and Cib can end Venus years 
in the calendar) and the actual Venus date may be 3 Lamat, or 
may be 1, 2, 3, or even 4 days earlier depending on how long the 
calendar has been in use. 

Turning now to the calendar on pages 46-50 of the Dresden 
Codex we find that 3 Lamat ends the 37th Venus year of whatever 
calendar is in use at the time. Deducting 37 Venus years (3.0.0.8) 
from 9.12.16.7.8 3 Lamat 16 Yax leaves 9.9.16.7.0 1 Ahau 3 
Yaxkin as the zero date in use at that time. We can now place 
our other zero dates in the long count as follows: 4.18.17.0 apart: 

9.4.17.8.0 1 Ahau 13 Kankin 

9.9.16.7.0 1 Ahau 3 Yaxkin 

9.14.15.6.0 1 Ahau 18 Kayab 

Probably omitted 1 Ahau 8 Yax 

9.19.7.14.0 1 Ahau 18 Uo 

10.4.6.13.0 1 Ahau 13 Mac 

10.9.5.12.0 1 Ahau 3 Xul, etc. 
In passing from 1 Ahau 3 Yaxkin to the next zero date we can 
either add 61 x 584-four days to 9.9.16.7.0 thus reaching 1 Ahau 


= 
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18 Kayab at 9.14.15.6.0, or we can subtract four x584+four 
days, giving again 1 Ahau 18 Kayab, then add two calendar rounds 
to reach the beginning of the next calendar at 9.14.15.6.0. The 
latter was evidently the method used on page 24 of Dresden 
Codex. Starting from 9.9.16.7.0 1 Ahau 3 Yaxkin the scribe has 
to subtract four Venus years and four days, i.e., 2340 days. 
One hundred forty days takes him to 9.9.16.0.0 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, 
an important date to notice, and 2200 days more comes to 1 Ahau 
18 Kayab. Adding two calendar rounds gives 9.14.15.6.0 1 Ahau 
18 Kayab, the next zero date. 

Instead of passing from one zero date to the next, one may 
desire to pass immediately from one to the second or third ahead, 
in which case the correction must be eight or twelve days, respect- 
ively. For a four-day correction take the 61st year, for an eight- 
day one, the 57th year, for a twelve-day one, the 53rd year, etc. 
This gives the calendar round date, and the position in the long 
count can easily be obtained by adding the proper multiple of 
4.18.17.0 to the zero date used. 

The correction of four days in 61 Venus years is not enough; it 
should really be nearer five days, but the artificial nature of the 
calendar demands a correction of four or a multiple of four. About 
once in 300 Venus years it would be necessary to make an eight- 
day correction instead of a four-day one to keep the calendar 
and planet in accord. Suppose such a condition arose near the 
end of the 1 Ahau 18 Kayab calendar, then, instead of changing 
at the 61st year to 1 Ahau 8 Yax, they would change at the 57th 
year to 1 Ahau 18 Uo as the zero date, thus making an eight-day 
correction. This would bring the 1 Ahau 18 Uo date and all 
following ones back two calendar rounds, and would entirely 
omit 1 Ahau 8 Yax as a zero date. Such a computation is indicated 
by the numbers on page 24 of Dresden Codex, second row of 
figures from the top. The number 4.8.12.0 recorded there is 57 
Venus years with an eight-day correction, just what would be 
needed to pass from 1 Ahau 18 Kayab direct to 1 Ahau 18 Uo, 
if 1 Ahau 8 Yax were to be omitted entirely as a zero date. The 
next number 9.11.7.0 is the same 57 Venus years with an eight 
day correction plus the regular 61 Venus years with a four-day 
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correction. Again, it is just the amount needed to pass from 1 
Ahau 18 Kayab, through 1 Ahau 18 Uo to 1 Ahau 13 Mac as 
zero date, omitting 1 Ahau 8 Yax as before. The next number, 
1.5.14.4.0, is the same as the first, 4.8.12.0, plus four complete 
rounds of the Venus calendar or eight calendar rounds besides, 
and I do not see its exact connection. It would reach to a 1 
Ahau 18 Uo far later than the time when the latter was a zero 
date for the Venus calendar. It may be meant for the distance 
between zero dates when one should be dropped i.e., using 5, then 
dropping the sixth, but it is just twenty-six tuns too long for 
this distance. 

It seems a fair guess that these pages of Dresden Codex were 
originally computed about the time that the calendar changed 
from 3 Yaxkin to 18 Kayab about 9.14.15.6.0, and were copied 
at a much later date, at about the time they were needed, with 
interpolation of 18 Uo on page 24 and of the 13 Mac and 3 Xul 
dates on pages 46-50, and possibly of the second row of figures 
on page 24. Notice the gap of nearly two hundred years between 
the time when the 18 Kayab calendar ended and the 13 Mac 
calendar began, with nothing in the manuscript between except 
the one interpolation of 18 Uo. 

Turning again to the inscriptions, we have one other piece of 
evidence for the position in the long count. The wooden lintel of 
Temple C at Tikal (Maudslay drawing volume m1, No. 78) gives 
a date 11 Ik 15 Chen which is usually and apparently safely 
considered to be 9.15.12.2.2,11 Ik 15 Chen, and in the immediately 
following Glyphs is a statement that “the Venus year ended in 
Kayab 24 days from a new moon day.”’ New the 10th year of our 
1 Ahau 18 Kayab Venus calendar would have ended on 9.15.11.10.0 
1 Ahau 18 Kayab, and the actual appearance of Venus might have 
been a day or two before at 16 or 17 Kayab. There was a new 
moon about 9.15.11.11.3, just twenty-four days after 17 Kayab, all 
of which at least is in agreement with our long count dates. 

These are the only positive statements regarding Venus so far 
found in the inscriptions. There are other references more or less 
vague, such as the lintel of Temple 1 at Tikal (Maudslay 3, 74) 
where the Venus sign is near a Glyph which may mean 6 Caban 
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and may refer to 9.15.12.14.17 6 Caban 5 Zotz, which would be 
about 122 days before inferior conjunction. Again, on Altar R 
Copan is a Venus sign, but whether it refers to 9.16.12.5.17 6 
Caban 10 Mol, which would be 109 days before inferior con- 
junction, or whether to some other date is not clear. Stela J 
at Quirigua and Stela P at Copan are no better. Stela K at 
Quirigua displays the Venus sign prominently in the introducing 
Glyph, but these late Quirigua stelae disagree with all other Mayan 
monuments regarding the position of new moon, and so we should 
suspect their statements on other astronomical data also. The 
date which might be meant for the end of a Venus year is 1 Oc 
18 Kayab 10.10 before 9.18.15.0.0, while the Venus calendar 
calls for an ending exactly 2 years (2.0.10) later at 3 Ahau 18 
Kayab. 

I feel reasonably sure that the above interpretation of the 
Venus calendar in the Codex is correct. The position of the zero 
dates in the long count is not so sure, but the only two direct 
statements in the inscriptions agree with our dating, and in any 
case a shifting of the zero dates through two calendar rounds, 
which would be about the only change possible, would not affect 
the Venus dates more than four days. 

In the matter of correlation of Mayan and Christian dates, 
it was shown in previous articles that an eclipse of the sun occurred 
on 9.16.4.10.8 or possibly 9.16.4.10.7, and that the sun passed 
the moon’s nodes on 9.16.4.10.6 or possibly 9.16.4.10.7. Now we 
may add that in the 1 Ahau 18 Kayab calendar the 18th Venus 
year should end on 9.16.4.9.12 9 Eb 5 Kankin or somewhere 
within the preceding four days to 9.16.4.9.8, and consequently 
Venus at inferior conjunction should be between 9.16.4.9.4 and 
9.16.4.9.8. Our problem then is to find an eclipse of the sun which 
occurred between 0 and two days after the sun passed the moon’s 
node and between nineteen and twenty-four days after an inferior 
conjunction of Venus. I am not an astronomer, but it seems likely 
that not more than five or ten dates in a thousand years would 
meet these conditions. At any rate, an examination of all eclipse 
dates between 462 and 517 A.p., (the date commonly assumed for 
9.16.4.10.8 is from 480.to 500), showed only a sing'e one that even 
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remotely met the conditions imposed; this was the eclipse of 
November 22, 504 Julian calendar. This eclipse occurred a little 
less than two days after the sun passed the moon’s nodes and 
twenty-three days after Venus inferior conjunction, thus answer- 
ing perfectly. Until further evidence is brought forward I think 
we may say that in the time of the Maya Empire 9.16.4.10.8 
was November 22, 504. Brought forward to Spanish times this 
would make 12.9.0.0.0 13 Ahau 8 Kankin occur on February 22, 
1545, O.S., or March 4, 1545, Gregorian. According to this reckon- 
ing the discrepancy that had arisen in the calendar by Spanish 
times amounted to three tuns with some writers, six tuns with 
others, and nine tuns with most, and this is why it has seemed to 
me that for the calendar as used in Maya Empire times we must 
depend primarily on the astronomical evidence in the inscriptions 
and Codices. 

If we assume that the Maya dropped out about every sixth 
zero date, as I think they did in the case of 1 Ahau 8 Yax, (which, 
of course, is an assumption) then we should at present be using a 
Venus calendar whose zero date was 13.8.0.0.0 1 Ahau 13 Yax, and 
the third year of the calendar would have ended on 13.8.4.15.12 
11 Eb 0 Yaxkin, and the Venus conjunction would have been on 
13.8.4.15.8 which was July 3, 1924, in our calendar. The actual 
Venus conjunction occurred July 1, 1924, which is not bad agree- 
ment for a calendar that was in use over 1500 years ago. This, 
of course, shows the accuracy of the calendar and not the correct- 
ness of the correlation. 

Another possible date for 9.16.4.10.8 is June 6, 327, and this 
satisfies our present conditions just as well as November 22, 504. 
A casual survey shows no other entirely satisfactory dates between 
the time of Christ and 1000 a.p. September 20, 461, and August 8, 
370, fall just outside our limits, but exact computation might show 
them possible. I believe a competent astronomer could now study 
the subject and give us a final decision on some one exact date. 
This would be very desirable. 

SUMMARY 

1. The system and use of the Venus calendar in Dresden Codex 
pages 24 and 46-50 is explained and the succession of calendar 
round zero dates of the Venus calendar is determined. 
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2. By statements in the inscriptions these calendar round 
dates are placed in the long count. 

3. Knowing now in Maya dates the new moons, eclipses, days 
of conjunction between the sun and the moon’s nodes, and the 
conjunctions of Venus, we are able to specify a set of astronomical 
conditions for a date like 9.16.4.10.8 12 Lamat 1 Muan, which 
could recur only at very long intervals. 

4. These conditions lead to November 22, 504, Julian calendar, 
as the only possibility for 9.16.4.10.8 at least between the limits 
of 462 and 517 A.D. 

5. According to this correlation a Maya New Year’s day 
occurred on 13.8.5.9.17 9 Caban 0 Pop, which was March 9, 
1925, in our calendar. 


New York Clty. 


ON NATCHEZ CULTURAL ORIGINS 
BY WILLIAM CHRISTIE MAC LEOD 


HERE are several traits of Natchez culture which admirably 
illustrate its close genetic relationship with the cultures of 
Central America. Tentatively at least, it may be presumed 
that the linkage has been through Florida by way of the Antilles. 


STUPEFACTION OF MORTUARY VICTIMS 


Adult mortuary victims were stupefied before being put to 
death among many peoples from Peru to North America. In Peru 
“they made them drunk before they were put to death.’ In the 
Isthmian region of Central America some nations permitted the 
victims to die by drinking poison, others permitted the victims to 
become senselessly intoxicated with drink during two days of 
the funeral festivities and then buried them alive with the deceased 
while unconscious. Among the natives of Michoacan in Mexico, 
“the victims were stupefied with drinks and clubbed.” Among 
the Mixtecs of Oajaca slaves doomed to mortuary immolation 
were made drunk and then strangled.’ 

Among the Natchez, every mortuary victim was narcotized 
before strangling by being made to swallow pills of tobacco. 
Dumont,’ describing an immolation of an old woman writes: 
she seated herself with her legs crossed. There she was made to swallow 
three pills of tobacco of about an inch in diameter, with some swallows of 
water she drank at intervals. As soon as it was seen that she was going to 
vomit, her head was covered with a deer-skin. ... . 

The old lady was then immediately strangled with a cord, by those 
of her relatives who acted as immolators. 


1 Salcamayhua, in Rites and Laws of the Incas, Hakluyt Society Publications, 
1873, p. 100. 

2H. Bancroft, Native Tribes, v. 1, pp. 781-785; v. 2, pp. 621, 6? 

3 Dumont, in Swanton, Tribes of the Lower Mississippi, Bul ». 43, 1911, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 154. 
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Stupefaction rather than nausea was apparently the object 
of the pills. Penicaut wrote of the immolations*‘ that: 
they made each . . . . swallow three pills of tobacco, and gave them a draught 
of water to drink in order that the pills should dissolve in the stomach, which 
caused unconsciousness. .. . . 

Du Pratz wrote that in the funeral procession were the eight 
relatives of each victim. Of these relatives one carried: 

a dish, in which were five or six balls of pounded tobacco to make him swallow 
in order to stupefy him; another bore a little earthen bottle holding about a 
pint, in order to make him drink some mouthfuls of water in order to swallow 
the pellets more easily. ... . . 

We have note of the mortuary immolations of many peoples 
in North America. The data are particularly abundant for the 
Northwest Coast. But only among the Natchez do we have any 
indication that the victims were stupefied first.® 


ToBAcco, AND DEN1°L BLACKENING 


Unfortunately, we have no note of the complete composition 
of the tobacco pills which the Natchez use. Dumont writes merely’ 
that: 

I perceived a juggler who was blessing the pills of tobacco which had been 
prepared. This scene was accompanied by long howlings.... . 

All available evidence indicates that in southeastern North 
America tobacco was never used for chewing, but always for 
smoking. The suggestion which might be made, that the Natchez 
use of tobacco pills or swallowing and stupefaction has been 
diffused along with mortuary customs as part of a mortuary com- 


*Penicaut, p. 141, ibid. (Penicaut, Du Pratz, and Dumont were all eye 
witnesses.) 

5 Du Pratz, p. 146, ibid. 

*S. Burder, Oriental Customs, 1839, p. 208, notes that the “‘compassionate 
ladies” of Jerusalem in the Gr&co-Roman period gave wine and frankincense to 
criminals about to be executed in order to stupefy them. This compares with the above 
American facts and recalls the sacrifice of the cross. It contrasts with the electric 
chair and other brutalities of Euro-America. It may also be compared to the Greek 
methods of execution, decent and humane, as exemplified in the death of Socrates. 


However, the American Indian immolations were not of criminals. 
7 Dumont, in Swanton, of. cif., p. 156. 
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plex from a people who used tobacco for chewing is borne out by 
the existence among the Natchez and their immediate neighbors 
of the custom of artificial blackening of the teeth which appears 
to have a genetic connection with the chewing of herbs with lime 
as found in Asia and America.* 

Data on dental blackening are available for the Natchez, 
Houma, Bayogoula, and Tunica, all of whom are neighbors of the 
Lower Mississippi. The practice was confined to the women; it was 
artificial, impermanent, and considered esthelic. Gravier writes® 
of the Natchez women that: 

Most of them have black teeth, which are considered beautiful among them. 
They blacken them by chewing the ashes of tobacco mixed with wood ashes 
and rubbing them every morning. 
Iberville says that the Bayogoula women considered black teeth 
beautiful,'!° and obtained the blackening: 
by means of an herb crushed in wax (or putty); they remain black for a time 
and become white again. 

THE NATCHEZ SERVITORS 

The data presented above form part of the circumstantial 
evidence in support of the suggestion to be made in this last 
connection. 

The allouez of the Natchez were the household servants of the 
members of the royal family. Concerning their nature we have 
notes to the effect that when an heir to the throne is born there is 
chosen from among the infants whichever might be desired for 
the lifelong servants of the new-born prince. The allouez serve 


® Compare E. Nordenskidld, The Material Culture of Two Tribes of the 
Grand Chaco, 1919. 

® Gravier, p. 54, ibid. On p. 289 he notes dental blackening for the women of 
the Houma and of the Tunica. 

10 Tberville, p. 276, ibid. 

Apparently the trait was of restricted distribution. Lawson, History of Carolina, 
1715, p. 282, notes of the Carolina Indians that: ““Their teeth are yellow |dirty] with 
smoking tobacco, which both men and women are much addicted to... .. ” “Although 
they are great smokers they are never seen to take it in snuff or chew it.” Ashes of 
shells in hot water were used in the removal of face and -body hair by the Acolapissa 
(Penicaut, in Swanton, op. cit., p. 282); and plant ashes were used as a salty seasoning 
for food in Virginia and elsewhere in the southeast. (Beverly, Virginia). 
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virtually or actually as slaves. At the death of their royal master 
or mistress they are strangled “by ministers appointed for the 
purpose,” and their bodies are carried off by their relatives." 
Possibly a similar institution obtained among the cognate Taensa.” 
Very probably such existed among the Calusa of southeast Florida. 
Natchez and Taensa both may formerly have lived geographically 
nearer to this latter people.” 

The institution of the allouez is a sort of Chinese puzzle. It 
now appears to me, however, that it is merely something of the 
nature of, and genetically related to, a similarly peculiar institu- 
tion of the peoples of Central America. Among the peoples of 
Yucatan (Maya) and those of the Valley of Mexico (Nahuatl or 
Aztec) and others, the five supplementary or intercalary days of 
the year were considered to be unlucky days. Among the Aztec 
at least, persons born on these days were reserved for immolation 


11 See Le Petite in Swanton, op. cit., p. 142. I have assembled and discussed 
some data on the allouez in my volume on The Origin of the State, Phila., 1924, p. 91, seq. 

2 Tonti, in Swanton, op. cit., p. 260. writes of the Taensa that when the king 
dies ‘‘they sacrifice his youngest wife, his house steward, and a hundred men to ac- 
company him in the other world.” Iberville, p. 267, ibid., says: “They had the custom 
at the death of the chief of killing fifteen or twenty men or women to accompany him 
in the other world, to serve him. Many, according to what is said, are enchanted to 
be of this number; I doubt it very much.”” The number of the immolations among the 
Taensa is probably very much exaggerated. In 1699 two Natchez kings died, one several 
months after the other. Only seven persons were known to the French as having 
been immolated at the obsequies of the first; at that of the second there were two 
women, three men, and three children; this latter funeral is perhaps the one at which 
Montigny writes that there were thirty immolated. At the funeral of a subsequent 
Great Chief, brother to the king, there were about thirteen immolations at the funeral, 
and it seems that about eight others were reserved for immolation upon the later disinterment 
of the bones. At this funeral it is evident that but for French interference there might 
have been more than fifty immolations. In the earlier immolations referred to it is 
quite possible that the number of immolations was concealed from the French. We 
may see, however, that the number of allowez attached to any one member of the 
royal family may be described as small; and we have seen that the number was de- 
pendent on the number of sucklings in the tribe at the time of the birth of a prince. 
The more populous the tribe, therefore, the greater the number of involuntary servitors. 
(Others besides allowez were immolated.) 

13See Swanton, The Early History of the Creek Indians and their Neighbors, 
Bull. No. 3, 1924, Bureau of American Ethnology, and Mac Leod, Natchez Political 
Evolution, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1924. 
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at the royal obsequies.*. The Natchez selection of allouez for both 
immolation and service during life appears to have had calendrical 
consideration behind it, inasmuch as the selection of an individual 
for such service and fate was dependent on the coincidence of 
their birth with that of the prince." 


4 Among the Aztec the intercalary days were called nemontemi; boys and girls 
born then might be called, respectively, memoquichtli, and nencihuatl. At birth, in 
central America, an astrologer was called in to cast the horoscope of the new-born, 
help chose a nagual or guardian spirit, and so forth. See D. G. Brinton, Nagualism, 
American Philosophical Society, Jan., 1894; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire, v. 2, 
pp. 466-467; v. 3, pp. 287, 502-536, 560, 573, H. Bancroft: of. cit., v. 2, pp. 271, 273, 
277, 508, 611, 679, 759. (Bancroft is excellently documented.) 

4% Lederer writes of the tribes of the Appalachian highlands of western Virginia 
and Carolina that to keep account of ‘‘time and other things they keep a string or 
leather thong tied in knots of several colors.’’ He adds: “‘I took particular note among 
the Oénacks, because I have heard that the Mexicans use the same, of small wheels 
serving for this purpose. ... . ” See J. Lederer, Journey, 1671, p. 8. Despite certain 
suspicions attaching to Lederer’s veracity in some things, I have reason to credit his 
observation here. We shall not here discuss it fully, but note the bearing on the above 
described social effects of the calendar. 


RUDOLF MARTIN 
By BRUNO OETTEKING 


EATH again has called upon a representative man, at once 
D a pathfinder, a gua: cian, and a leader in a science sometimes 

called young but as old as humanity itself. Anthropology 
has suffered a severe loss through the death, on July 11, 1925, of 
Dr. Rudolf Martin, who since 1917 had held the chair of physical 
anthropology in the University of Munich, Germany. 

Born July 1, 1864, in Zurich, Switzerland, as the only son of 
parents whose place of residence was Offenburg in Baden, he spent 
his boyhood and received his pre-university education in this latter 
city. His academic studies were pursued in the universities of 
Freiburg in Baden and Leipzig, and he received his doctor’s 
degree in the latter place with a dissertation on Kant. The 
familiarity with this philosopher’s speculation on the racial 
differentiation of mankind, and still more so his anatomical studies 
under Wiedersheim and Weismann, became for Rudolf Martin 
the stepping-stones on a long jo:.rney of scientific endeavor on 
which he thus embarked well equipped in his search for the truth. 

Rudolf Martin conceived his mission at a time when the first 
attempts had been made toward a standardization of anthropo- 
logical methods. After extensive activities as a research assistant 
in a number of institutions, he established himself as privatdozent 
for (physical) anthropology at the University of Zurich in 1891, 
advancing to the posts of professor extraordinarius in 1899, and 
professor ordinarius and director of the Anthropological Institute 
in 1905. Already at the beginning of his academic career, Rudolf 
Martin’s future life work lay clearly outlined before him, and the 
present writer, once his devoted pupil, remembers very well a 
remark made two years ago during conversation in the arbor of his 
villa in one of the suburbs of Munich, that his later contributions 
to anthropology are only the fulfillments of the fundamental ideas 
he had conceived and fostered during those early stages. An 
innate sense fur the essentials of a problem, an easy recognition 
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of the feasible held him aloof from mere speculation while, on the 
other hand, they guided him in the constructive work which he 
left us in his Lehrbuch der Anthropologie as a life source of anthropo 
logical ways and means. A summary of methods and subject- 
matter in gener2l, excepting the biological ones proper, up to 
1914, the year of its first issue,' it incorporates, nevertheless. such 
an overwhelming wealth of original work that the book represents 
a true scientific portrait of its author. Not given to loud emulation 
in the search for scientific truth and application, he ripened in the 
eager calmness of the Zurich Institute ideas and plans which by 
their sheer merits drew students from many lands to that lovely 
Swiss city. Always a patient and amicable teacher, he spent hours 
with them daily in the Anthropological Institute, advising, correct- 
ing, and allowing them to participate in the try-out of new con- 
ceptions and ways of methodical approach. When he thus made 
his students’ interests his own (and they were indeed well harbored 
in his scientific guardianship), his lecture and practical courses 
were another source of real delight. Without resorting to rhetorical 
mannerism, his delivery was enlivened by the unassuming sim- 
plicity of truthful interpretation, the logic of his exposition, the 
concreteness and reliability of his description, and above all by 
an inimitable fluency and facility of expression. These are indeed 
precious assets to an academic expositor, and the writer remembers 
another remark of his master and friend, to the effect that on 
the occasion of his inaugural lecture as privatdozent before the 
members of the faculty he caused a slight surprise by speaking 
without manuscript. 

Rudolf Martin’s academic activities were interrupted in the 
spring and summer of 1897, by an exploration trip to the Malay 
Peninsula, whose aboriginal tribes had always greatly attracted 
him. The scientific results of this journey are laid down in a 
monumental volume published in 1905 under the title Die Inland- 
stimme der malayischen Halbinsel (Jena). In this comprehensive 
work, as previously in his “Zur physichen Anthropologie der 
Feuerlander” (Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 1893), and in a number 
of other papers, the methodologic factor is an outstanding feature, 


1 The second edition is in preparation a may be expected soon. 
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which, in fact, is surpassed only by the clarity and resourcefulness 
of his representation of the respective topics. These works and 
the “System der (physichen) Anthropologie und anthropolog- 
ischen Bibliographie” (Korr. Bl. Ges. Anthrop., 1907) represent 
impc “tant stations on the road to his crowning effort, the Lehrbuch. 
This latter he finished in Paris after he had resigned the Zurich 
professorship in 1911 on account of failing health and the urgent 
necessity of devoting his full attention to the completion of his 
work. Returning to his home country as a refugee after the 
outbreak of the war, and deprived of most of his literary apparatus 
and art treasures, he, nevertheless, had saved his finished manu- 
script, which then appeared in the same year, 1914, as the Lehrbuch 
der Anthropologie, the first comprehensive representation of the 
science of Physical Anthropology, and what is of still greater value, 
a means of wide and reliable reference. It also was during the war 
that after the death of Johannes Ranke he was called to the chair 
of anthropology in the University of Munich, a position which he 
held up to his premature death, honored and respected by his 
colleagues and pupils, and by his government. 

Rudolf Martin deveted the last period of his life to the study 
of the effects upon the growing generation, of the nameless priva- 
tions caused by the contingencies of the war. He likewise called 
into existence as a remedy the nation-wide movement for physical 
culture, thus enlarging on the already existing routine of bodily 
exercise for the German youth. A rich list of writings are devoted 
to this subject. His principal scheme, however, of the physical 
investigation of the school children of Munich, carried on under 
the most modern viewpoints advised by him in the reorganized 
Anthropological Institute of the University, was not quite com- 
pleted. It will doubtless see completion at the hands of friends. 
They will also continue the publication of the Anthropologischer 
Anzeiger founded in 1924 with financial cooperation from Amer- 
ican sources in answer to an urgent need of physical anthropology 
in Germany, and whose editorship was entrusted to the able care 
of the deceased.” 


? The new German Society of Physical Anthropology, founded August 3, 1925, 
in order to meet the exclusive interests of this science, has adopted the A nthropologischer 
Anzeiger as its official organ of publication. The present chairman of the Society and 
editor of the journal is Professor Fugen Fischer of Freiburg, Baden. 
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Rudolf Martin is no more, but his memory will live on. As a 
scientist, despite his unceasing enthusiasm, he never acted rashly. 
Rather cautious in respect to new ideas and their realization, 
whether his own or those of others, he was a scientist on whose 
final judgment one could absolutely rely, while on the other hand, 
he was an honest keeper of time-enduring treasures. This light 
note of conservatism called forth in his students unswerving 
confidence in his guidance and the precious results reaped from it. 
A broad education and a warm interest in the plastic and free arts 
which frequently lured him into their realms, served to mitigate 
his scientific severity, not permitting it thus to estrange itself from 
the source of all scientific and human conceptions. It is, thus, in 
grateful appreciation of his scientific standards,the sympathetic 
interest which he entertained for his students, and of all his fine 
and valuable traits that this obituary is written. 

MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 

HEYE FOUNDATION, 
New York City. 
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The Antiquity of Man. Str ARTHUR KEITH. 
2 vols, 753 pp , 266 ills. New and enlarged edition, completely 
revised and re. c. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott, 1925. 


The first edition of this work appeared as one volume in 1915. In 
ten years much has been learned concerning man’s antiquity and 
much of this added knowledge receives treatment in the new edition. 
The new matter is covered by seven new chapters as follows: II. 
Neolithic Communities in Crete, Egypt and Babylonia, V. Con- 
tinental types of Man during the Later Paleolithic Periods; X VIII. 
Malta and the Land-Bridge to Africa; XIX. Ancient Man in South 
Africa; XX. Rhodesian Man; XXI. The Face and Status of Rho- 
desian Man; and, XXIII. The Wadjak and Talgai Men. Four of 
the old chapters have been renamed. 

The author’s approach remains practically the same but the 
theories which he upheld in the first edition have been very much 
modified to conform with the trend of recent developments in the 
field of man’s antiquity. While “interested in abstract problem of 
man’s origin and antiquity” he is “‘more directly concerned with the 
concrete question of the origin and antiquity of men of our own type.” 
Where and when did the Europea: type of man come into existence? 
Sir Arthur believes that “all indications point to the East as his 
evolutionary cradle,’”’ but he adds: 

So far the oldest human remains found in Egypt and Mesopotamia are of 
people who differ from the present inhabitants of these lands in matters of 
detail only. 

In the first edition, much emphasis was placed on the evidence 
deduced from such finds as the skeletal remains from Galley Hill 
and the Ipswich skeleton. Most authorities were then of the opinion 
that full-blown modern man made his advent into Europe in the 
latter third of the Pleistocene Epoch; they believed this to have 
been his first appearance in that region. Sir Arthur attempted to 
prove that this was not his first but his second appearance. He now 
admits that the recently accumulated evidence does not favor the 
contention he then held. To quote his own words: 
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I have expected, during these past ten years that remains of the modern type 
of man would be found under circumstances which would prove their early 
Ple‘stocene Age. No discovery of the kind has been made. Nay, one of the 
discoveries on which I leaned—that of the Ipswich skeleton—has given way 
Then other evidence on which I relied to prove the permanency of the 
modern type—to prove how resistant it is to evolutionary change—has given 
way. 
That is to say, the Egyptians have not bred true to type for 6000 
years as he had supposed; neither is the English Neolithic type the 
same as the modern English type. 

The author’s view regarding the duration of the Pleistocene Epoch 
has also suffered a change: he has reduced it from 400,000 to 200,000 
years; in fact he sees no objection to reducing again by one-half. 
He admits that 


all the early Pleistocene men, who are beyond question of that date, are more 
brutal, more simian, than the Galley Hill man. 


In other words, so far as Pleistocene man is concerned, evolution 
has proceeded at a more rapid pace than he had previously thought. 
He even seems willing to give up his last stronghold—Galley Hill— 
for he concludes 


it becomes easier to doubt this evidence than to believe that human evolution 
ever becomes stationary. 


Still another reason has led Sir Arthur to alter his conception of 
the rapidity and manner of man’s physical evolution, and this has 
to do with the law of uniform or collateral evolution which has a 
wider significance than he had formerly supposed. Such a law implies 


that species descended from a common anc stock may assume 
simultaneously characters which the ance ck did not possess. 

The author believes that migration yed only the most 
minor part in shaping man’s physical ev: sie 


We have to presume, until we can prove to the contrary, that each racial type 
has been evolved in that part of the world where now we find it, and we have 
to apply this rule not only to living races but to extinct and fossil races of 
mankind. 


Rhodesian man comes in for special treatment, especially so far as 
structural make-up is concerned. 
His just place seems to be in the modern stem soon after this stem had broken 


away from the Neanderthal line . .He stands to the modern type in 
almost the same relationship as Heidelberg man does to Neanderthal man. 
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Regarding early man in the new world, Sir Arthur has 


seen no evidence to lead us to suppose that any race preceded the American 
Indian. 

He does not think the primitive nature of Hesperopithecus, recently 
described by Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn as a high form of 
Pliocene Anthropoid, can be upheld. 

The text and illustrations of the two volumes are practically 
confined to the story of man’s organic evolution, as seen through the 
eyes of an anatomist; in this field Sir Arthur is a master. His illustra- 
tions of skulls are for the most part profile and full-face views. 
Each is set in a standard frame which bounds the chief limits (diame- 
ters) of a modern Englishman’s skull of mean size. His orientation of 
the skull is not in harmony either with the horizontal plane of the 
Frankfort Agreement or with that of Broca—the two horizontal 
planes recommended by the Committee of the last International 
Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archaeology. 

GEoRGE GRANT MaAcCurpy 


Der diluviale Mensch in Europa. F. BirkNER. Innsbruck: Ver- 
lagsanstalt Tyrolia, 1925: 148 pp., 2 pls., 278 figs. 3rd. edition. 


This neatly printed little book will serve as an admirable intro- 
duction for the lay reader or student who wishes to familiarize 
himself rapidly with the results of prehistoric research in Europe. 
The specialist will probably be attracted more particularly by the 
second chapter, which deals with “Die Kultur des diluvialen Men- 
schen in Mittleleuropa,” following the more general treatment of 
Pleistocene culture and preceding a discussion of the spiritual 
(geisttgen) characteristics of early man as revealed by art activities 
and burial customs. The final chapter is devoted to cranial and 
skeletal remains. Professor Birkner is eminently conservative in his 
judgments, and the value of his exposition is greatly enhanced by 
numerous good illustrations. 

Rosert H. Lowie 


The Axe Age ;A Study in British Prehistory. T. D. Kenpricx. London, 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1925. 174 pp., 19 ills. (Price 6s net.) 


This rather original work deals with the cultural advance from 
Paleolithic hunting to Neolithic farming, particularly in Great 
Britain. Kendrick undertakes the thesis that the Neolithic complex 
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is not to be regarded as the culmination of stone age culture but 
rather as the precursor of the metal era. According to him, no 
transitions exist between the hunting culture of the Paleolithic and 
the agricultural civilization of the Neolithic. That is to say, there 
are no intermediate cultures of gradually increasing complexity 
leading from the Old Stone Age hunters up to the Neolithic agricul- 
turalists. Consequently, the author maintains that this Neolithic 
culture is to be regarded as the result of the same revival of human 
activity that elsewhere manifested itself in the invention and use of 
metallurgical processes. He further asserts that the Neolithic complex 
was not established in the British Isles until after the arrival of the 
barrow-builders sometime around 2500 B. c. and not very long before 
the arrival of metal. 

The author is not quite clear in his exposition of the means by 
which the Neolithic culture was introduced but, if I understand him 
correctly, he seems to favor the hypothesis that it was brought 
into western Europe by a migration of peoples rather than by a slow 
process of diffusion. In the resulting conflict between the native 
hunters and the newly arrived farmers the hunting cultures either 
succumbed or took over certain of the new arts. 

As a whole the book is stimulating and should cause considerable 
discussion in archeological circles, particularly as the chapters on 
the British barrows and megaliths are rather controversial in nature. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that although the author is 
a countryman and colleague of Elliott Smith and Mr. Perry, he has 
not yet been seduced by the blandishments of their Pan-Egyptian 
school. 

The book contains 19 indifferent illustrations, a short index and a 
glossary. This last should prove particularly useful to American 
readers who are perhaps not familiar with such terms as ‘“‘chalcolithic”’ 
and “‘epipaleolithic.” 

Forrest E, CLEMENTS 


Un Atelier d’Art Prehistorique Limeuil (Dordogne). C. CAPITAN et 
Jean Bovyssonre. Publications de |’Institute International 
d’Anthropologie, No. 1. Librairie Emile Nourry: Paris, 1924, 
20 fr. 


This publication on Limeuil is particularly ‘interesting to Amer- 
ican archeologists because eighteen of the carvings, the three bone 
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harpoons and two bone points figured are now in the possession of 
Logan Museum, Beloit College, having been purchased through the 
generosity of Dr. Frank G. Logan just after the publication appeared. 

The site of the Limeuil excavations is located at the junction 
of the Vézére and Dordogne rivers in the department of Dordogne, 
France. At this point a hill rises some hundred and fifty feet above 
the floor of the valleys. The principal terrace which is about ninety 
feet above the valley is attained by a gentle slope and is watered by 
large springs. The top of the hill gives an extended view of both 
valleys so that the location is ideal for a camp site. However, it 
seems to have been inhabited first by the Magdalenians. Considerable 
erosion has taken place since the close of the Magdalenian period and 
the site has been greatly altered by human agencies. Later genera- 
tions have walled and terraced the hill and used it for observation 
posts and forts while middle age and renaissance dwellings are still 
to be seen here. 

The recognition of the prehistoric deposit at Limeuil was made 
by Dr. Rivier in 1909. His cousin was excavating for the construction 
of a new wall and in the debris thrown out Rivier found some worked 
flints and reindeer horn. These were sent to l’abbé Jean Bouyssonie 
since Dr. Rivier did not feel equal to the task of conducting the 
excavation. About Easter of 1909 Bouyssonie went to the site and 
the first stone he turned over proved to be a carving representing 
three heads of the ox. 

Dr. Capitan was notified. Through him a government appro- 
priation was secured, and a lease made with the peasant owner. 
All the material taken from the site while this lease was in force was 
sold to the National Museum at St. Germain. Later some buildings 
were removed and the excavation completed by Bouyssonie and 
Belanger, the peasant owner. The material taken out at this time 
was sold to Logan Museum in September, 1924. 

Twelve species of mammals, eight species of birds and one fish 
are represented in the faunal remains, all characteristic of the Magda- 
lenian period. 


The flint implements include a large quantity of scrapers, simple, 
retouched and in combination (i.e., scraper-graver) nuclear scrapers, 
gravers (single and double) and small flakes. There were forty 
specimens of the bec de perroquet type, fifty drills, a number of blades 
with retouched back, a quantity of retouched blades and flakes and 
a great many nuclei besides blades and flakes not retouched. 
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One hundred seventy-one reindeer horn bases were found all 
belonging to young animals and all but one attached to a part of 
the skull. One hundred fifty horn bases of adult animals were found, 
too, a majority of which were those which had been shed while 
living. The adult horns were used for making weapons etc., while 
the immature horns were not. 

The harpoons found date the station as upper Magdalenian. 
The one decorated baton de commandement is also upper Magdalen- 
ian. One side of the baton is carved with three reindeers, the other 
side shows a horse and two fish. Several pieces of bone were decorated 
with carvings and one reindeer horn has the body and neck of a horse 
deeply incised. 

The carvings on stone are the most important and most interest- 
ing of all the material taken from Limeuil. This is the first station in 
which carvings were found on portable pieces of stone. Later search 
in the debris from La Madeleine brought similar examples to light 
and in recent years other caves have produced isolated pieces. 

The material on which the carvings are made is a coarse granular 
limestone usually in slabs less than three inches thick. Nearly all 
have been broken as if thrown over the cliff after the carving had 
been made and several pieces show that they have passed through 
fire. In some cases the slabs show that they were scraped to a smooth 
surface to receive the drawing, in others no such preparation is in- 
dicated. 

Some of the figures are executed with the firm strokes of a master 
artist who evidently knew what he wanted to represent and just 
how to do it. Others show light lines, parts of the figures many times 
drawn so that they remind one of the “studies” of more recent 
artists in which they experiment to see what pose is most to their 
liking. It is quite possible, however, that these are intended to rep- 
resent the animal in motion. 

Finding a majority of the carvings apparently intentionally 
broken has led Abbé Bouyssonie to the theory that Limeuil was an 
art school for Magdalenian magicians and that by breaking the 
drawings of various species of animals they thereby gained control 
over their food supply. 

The art of Limeuil is realistic and shows keen observation on the 
part of the artist coupled with excellent memory for details and a 
remarkable mechanical execution of those details in a durable material. 

The reindeer is by far the most frequently represented. The 
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horse is next in importance. Other figures are those of the bouquetin 

(mountain-goat), bison (?), ox, bear, rhinoceros and man. The 

figures at Beloit include the horse, the ox, the reindeer and man. 
Atonzo W. Ponp 


Les récentes découvertes préhistoriques en Indochine. M. R. VERNEAU. 
(Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Séances de |’Académie 
des Sciences, t. 179, no. 7, 18 August, 1924, pp. 416-418). 


In this note Doctor Verneau reports recent finds in Tonkin and 
Anam, which indicate Neolithic and even Paleolithic stages of culture 
in this region. In at least two caves the lower strata yield not the 
carefully polished implements of the recent Neolithic period but 
hatchets only ground at the edge, if at all. At Keo-Thay scrapers 
and amygdaloid tools have been unearthed, the material being mainly 
rhyolite. Skeletal remains suggest a mixed population of partly 
Indonesian, partly Papuan and even Negrito affliliations. 

R. H. 


AMERICA 


Handbook of the Indians of California. A. L. KroeBer. (Bulletin 
78, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1925.) pp. 
xvill, 995. 

Those who have known that Dr. Kroeber was preparing a com- 
pendious monograph on the Indians of California have been eagerly 
awaiting its publication. They not only felt that there was here a 
field in which the great mass of data accumulated in the last twenty- 
five years afforded a splendid opportunity for broad synthetic ctreat- 
ment, and that an analysis of the results should throw a great deal of 
light upon the larger problems of the aboriginal culture of the con- 
tinent as a whole: but they were confident that in Dr. Kroeber’s 
hands the task would be supremely well done. This volume of nearly 
a thousand pages, which is now at last before us, amply confirms this 
confidence. Although there are yet many gaps in our knowledge, 
we have in his Handbook, the first adequate study of a single Amer- 
ican culture area that has yet been written. 

In choosing the method of presentation for his material—a 
condensed, monographic description of each of the fifty odd tribal 
groups, followed by a number of chapters of summary and conclusions 
—Dr. Kroeber has followed, I believe, the only course that would 
bring out clearly the surprising diversity in detail existing within 
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this area. It also serves another purpose, in that it reveals how 
startlingly meagre is our knowledge of some of these groups, and of 
some aspects of nearly all of them, despite the great amount of 
investigation carried on during the last generation. For many groups, 
partially or wholly extinct or greatly modified by European culture, 
the opportunity of filling the gaps is gone forever, but for others it 
to be hoped that the data may be rescued before it is too late. 

It is manifestly impossible to summarize or discuss in any detail 
so immense an accumulation of material as is here spread before us. 
The reviewer must content himself with saying that the data given 
for the different tribal groups are admirably presented and judiciously 
proportioned, and that in the summary chapters in which the material 
culture, social organization and religious beliefs and ceremonies of 
the whole area are discussed, Dr. Kroeber has gathered together a 
bewildering mass of detail in a masterly way. The volume is well 
illustrated and contains a large number of maps of great value. 
(One of these, by the way, that showing the subdivisions of the 
Pomo, is bound in the wrong place, being put with the chapters dealing 
with the Wintun). Although detailed discussion or summary is here 
out of place,.the general conclusions which Dr. Kroeber draws from 
his material and his long years of personal investigation, demand 
consideration. 

The outstanding result of the analysis of Californian culture is 
the demonstration of four cultural foci within the limits of the state. 
Dr. Kroeber rightly emphasizes the fact that the ordinary conception 
of culture areas is, here at least, unsatisfactory, since there are so 
many slight gradations between group and group.. The four cultural 
foci determined are the Northwestern, with the Yurok as its nucleus; 
the Central of which the Southern Wintun show the most intense 
development; the Southern, where the Gabrielefio are most special- 
ized, and the Lower Colorado in which the Mohave, in recent 
centuries at least, seem entitled to precedence. These foci are not 
to be thought of as primarily originating centers, for many of the 
neighboring tribes contributed to the final result. The tribe which 
seems in each case to have been the hearth of the cultural type, has 
rather served as the vessel in which these manifold elements have 
been fused into a definite and characteristic whole. 

It is a striking fact that all of the four cultural foci, together with 
the tribes most strongly influenced by them, occupy quite different 
environments. The Northwestern is in a land of mountains and 
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navigable streams rich in salmon; the Central area is a great level, 
fertile valley with its encircling ranges; in the Southern area we havea 
sub-arid coast with outlying islands, whereas the Lower Colorado is 
the American Nile ‘‘a stretch of annually overflowed bottom lands 
in the midst of a desert.’’ Although it cannot perhaps be said that 
the several cultures are the direct product of their environments, 
a study of each in relation to its environment affords material of 
much interest. 

Dr. Kroeber brings out the further fact that although from the 
restricted point of view of California alone, we may speak of four 
cultural foci, looked at from the wider angle of the whole continent, 
only one of them, i. e. the Central, may really be regarded as distinc- 
tively Californian. For the Northwestern is in a measure a southern 
extension or outlier of the North Pacific culture, which has here in a 
favorable environment and concentration of population, taken on a 
special form. The Southern and Lower Colorado types similarly 
are to be regarded as ultimately related to the Southwest culture; 
as two areas in which influences radiating from the Southwest have 
been regrouped and modified to serve as the basis for two super- 
ficially distinct yet really related cultures. The Central area which 
thus stands out as distinctly characteristic, has, however, played a 
not unimportant role, since its influences have spread inland to the 
Shoshonean tribes of the Great Basin and modified their culture, in 
the same way although not to the same extent as the North Pacific 
culture has affected the Salish and Athabascan tribes of the Plateau 
area and the region north of it. 

Further important conclusions in regard to this distinctively 
Californian culture of the Central area, are drawn from the archaeolgi- 
cal evidence. For this shows that the culture is wholly of local growth, 
and may be traced back probably for two or three thousand years. 
Nowhere here is there any sign of intrusive cultural factors, although 
there are, it may be noted, indications of changes in the physical 
type of the people. Here, therefore, just as in the North Pacific area, 
we find a very ancient culture, fixed in a certain environment and 
inexorably dominating every people which has come within its 
sphere. And the surprising thing, the really significant thing, is 
just this immutability and permanence. Although some slight 
modifications and improvement in technique are apparent if we 
compare the objects from the earliest period with those in use in 
historic times, the change is very small. As far back, thus, as the 
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period of the Trojan war at the beginning of the first millennium 
B. C., the California Indians were living substantially in the same 
fashion as their descendants of today. In the Mediterranean world, 
on the contrary, civilization has run over a stupendous gamut in the 
course of these three thousand years. Culture has succeeded culture, 
empire followed empire, a history overflowing with conflict and storm; 
whereas here in the seclusion of the Great Valley of California and 
fronting on the empty expanse of the Pacific, century has followed 
century of drowsy, uneventful cultural slumber. 

Not the least valuable of the final chapters is that in which Dr. 
Kroeber probes thoroughly the question of the numbers of the ab- 
original population, and discusses the causes which have led to their 
decline. After very careful weighing of the evidence it is concluded 
that the Indian population of California at the time of the first 
European contact was approximately 133,000. This figure is much 
smaller than that of previous estimates by other authorities, but of 
its substantial accuracy, there can be little doubt. Reduced as it is, 
over earlier figures, the number is extremely impressive, since it 
amounts to nearly one fifth of the total estimated population of the 
whole United States. California was thus far and away the most 
densely occupied portion of the country. 

To the student of the broader questions of the development of 
civilization in general, California presents a problem of large sig- 
nificance. Here was a great area blessed by Nature with most of her 
best gifts—varied in topography, favored in climate, rich in sources 
of food supply and fertile in soil. Here, if anywhere in the world, if 
environment have the determining influence often attributed to it, 
we might expect to find man developing rapidly and continuously, 
and evolving a relatively high and complex civilization. Yet the 
reverse has been the case. In other parts of the world, in environ- 
ments far less favorable, men achieved more in a century than the 
Indians of California accomplished in a thousand years. More and 
more, as we gain fuller knowledge of the beginnings and growth of 
civilization, does it become clear how enormously important has 
been a certain compulsion in the environment, together with the 
stimulus coming from the mingling of diverse cultural and racial 
strains. To the comparative absence of these factors in this secluded 
“Happy Valley,” and a relative lack of vigor and inherent capacity in 
the people themselves, it would seem that the backwardness of the 
Calfornian area was in large part due. 
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Dr. Kroeber has carried out a difficult task with noteworthy skill 
and success. His Handbook provides us with a wholly admirable 
monograph on one of the great culture areas of the continent. One 
can only wish that for other areas, similarly comprehensive presenta- 
tions were available. The mass of published material on the Plains or 
the Southwest, for example, is so great that few students can hope 
to get an adequate idea of the facts or of the manifold conclusions to 
which they lead. There are many and grievous gaps indeed in our 
knowledge, but surely the time is ripe for a summary of what we do 
know and its implications. In this, the first of such Handbooks, the 
author has set an extremely high standard—may it stimulate others 
to emulate his example! 

R. B. Dixon 


ASIA 


The Ao Naga tribe of Assam. A study in Ethnology and Sociology. 
Cartson Situ. London. Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 
1925. xxvul, 244 pp. 


Anthropologists owe a debt of gratitude to the Assam Govern- 
ment. Alone of all the various Indian governments, it has realized 
the importance and need of making (and publishing) careful and 
systematic studies of the various aboriginal tribes within its territory. 
The Government of India itself does nothing, and has done nothing 
except for the brief period many years ago during which the Ethno- 
graphic Survey began its valuable but unsystematic and unfinished 
gathering of physical data. The Assam Government has now added 
to its fine group of monographs, this volume on the Ao Naga and thus 
carries on the series begun by Hodson in 1911 on the Naga tribes of 
Manipur, and continued by Hutton’s volumes on the Angami and 
Sema Naga and Mills’s study of the Lhota. 

The present volume was written by an American who is a trained 
sociologist, and while not so detailed as the forthcoming monograph 
by Mills, it will be valuable to the student for its point of view, and 
will provide him with an excellent account of this important tribe. 
Of particular significance is the chapter on the effects on aboriginal 
peoples of contact with higher cultures. 

In Dr. Hutton’s classification, the Ao belong to the Central Group 
of Naga tribes. They differ from the Western Group (to which the 
Angami, Sema and Lhota belong) in that they lack the ‘“‘stone- 
pulling” and setting up of monoliths which form so striking an 
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element there. They have on the other hand a number of cultural 
factors which the Western tribes lack, such as the use of tatooing, 
large slit-drums, pile-dwellings and the exposure of the dead on 
platforms. Some elements, now at least weak or fallen into disuse 
among the Western Group, the Ao still retain, such as the special 
dormitories for unmarried men and girls. 

Professor Smith devotes considerable space to a comparative 
study of the Ao and other Tibeto-Burman tribes, and also goes further 
afield to the Phillippines and Borneo, where he finds among the 
Indonesian tribes many close parallels to Naga culture. It may be 
pointed out that in considerable measure, these elements are also 
common to the Mon-Khmer tribes of Indo-China, and any such 
attempt at a comparative survey brings out the drying need for an 
adequate study of this region, about which we know so little. Not 
until such investigations have been made, can we hope to work out 
the origins of Indonesian or Oceanic cultures. 

In his chapter dealing with the changes effected through contact 
with more advanced peoples, Professor Smith has done good service 
in pointing out how the breaking down of old customs and regulative 
controls, tends to take all the zest out of life, and to disrupt the whole 
moral and mental fibre of a people. He calls deserved attention to the 
harm done by well-intentioned missionary enterprises, in training 
aboriginal folk for a type of life impossible in their environment. 
He quotes Mills as saying “What greater folly than to offer a people 
culture, which if assimilated by all, would spell racial suicide?” It 
would be well if all intending missionaries could read this chapter 
and the similar studies by Rivers and Balfour. 

R. B. Dixon 


Christian Missions and Oriental Civilization. A Study in Culture- 
Contact. Maurice T. Price, Ph.D. with a Foreword by Dr. 
RosBert E, Park. Shanghai, China, 1924. 


This is a book of nearly 600 pages, including a bibliography of 
15 pages, yet, according to the author, this is merely the first volume 
of a series he contemplates producing on the same subject. It, 
therefore, may be considered as an exhaustive study of the subject 
of the impinging of Christian missions and missionaries on Oriental 
nations,—China, India, and Japan. The discussion is conducted in 
the language of the sociologist and the psychologist, and there is 
little real meat in the book for the anthropologist. The phenomenon 
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of one religion with its associated culture traits meeting with another 
religion is of common occurrence and only the broad aspects in such 
cases have particular significance. 

There are innumerable quotations from missionary organs and 
from native papers and magazines. The bibliography contains various 
works by native writers of China, India, and Japan. Without dep- 
recating native writers as source material, it must be understood that 
when these native writers use English in dealing with matters pertain- 
ing to their own country, their main object is propaganda. Frequently 
such writers are merely reflecting views they have acquired under 
the training which gave them the language. 

This is probably the first time the subject of missionaries has 
been treated in this manner, and the book might therefore be of 
considerable value to that body of people. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether the language used is likely to be completely intelligible 
to persons who have not had training in either sociology or psychology. 

SARA M. SCHENCK 


Ivory in China. BERTHOLD LAuFER. Field Museum of Natural 
History Anthropology Leaflet 21. Chicago, 1925. 


This leaflet is divided into five chapters with the following heads: 
1) The Elephant in China and Trade in Elephant Ivory; 2) Folk-lore 
of the Mammoth and Trade in Mammoth Ivory; 3) Trade in Walrus 
and Narwhal Ivory; 4) Ivory Substitutes; and 5) Objects Made of 
Ivory. The first three chapters occupy the greater part of the book 
and are of great value both historically and anthropologically. 

Although found today only in the extreme southern part of the 
country, the author cites abundant historical and archeological 
evidence to prove the existence of the elephant on Chinese soil in 
ancient times. Elephant ivory was well known to the ancient Chinese 
and ranked in their esteem next to jade and gold. The use of mammoth 
ivory was also known to them and the interesting feature in this 
connection is that the folk-lore recorded by the Chinese regarding it 
closely resembles that of the Siberian tribes from whom it seems they 
obtained this ivory. Fossil ivory was found in China and used by 
them as well as received in trade from the Yakut and other northern 
tribes. 

Long before it was known in Europe, narwhal ivory was a familiar 
article to the Chinese traders and craftsmen. Accounts of narwhal and 
walrus ivory in the chronicles of China and Japan are valuable 
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sources of knowledge concerning the far northern maritime tribes in 
remote times. Among other uses, the Su-shen, a fierce piratical people, 
probably made the walrus ivory into bone plate armor, or slat armor. 
Narwhal and walrus ivory is a subject which has received little 
attention, and so this chapter is one of those characteristic and 
highly valuable digressions we eagerly anticipate from this author. 
He runs the narwhal to earth in the four quarters of the world and 
everything from ancient Chinese documents through mediaeval 
European travellers’ narratives down to United States Customs 
Reports is grist for his mill. 

Since the Chinese always valued it so highly, ivory has been 
wrought by them into many kinds of articles. Thrones and chariots 
were made of it, insignia of rank and articles of adornment. During 
the Yuan dynasty 1260-1367 a.p. an official bureau for carving ivory 
was created. Buddhistic statuettes whose artists never signed their 
work are among the most beautiful and interesting of Chinese ivories 
existing today. Examples of objects in ivory from the earliest times 
to the present day are illustrated in ten excellent plates at the end of 
the book. They are selected from the collection made by the author 
on the Capt. Marshall Field Expedition to China in 1923. 


SARA M. SCHENCK 


On the Cephalic Index and Stature of the Japanese and their Local 
Differences. A. MAtsumMuURA. Journal of the Faculty of Science, 
Imperial University of Tokyo, Section V, Anthropology, Vol. I, 
part I, 1925. 312 pp. 


This is an important treatise in the relatively neglected field of 
East Asiatic anthropometry. It is based on measurements of 6000 
adult males and 2700 females. The mean values, standard deviations, 
and coefficients of variation are given for length and breadth of head, 
cephalic index, and stature of males and females respectively, for 
each province of Japan. Comparable data are assembled from the 
literature on East Asiatic and Indonesian peoples. The frequency 
distributions of each measurement are given according to province. 
Head length is correlated with head breadth and cephalic index with 
stature. A section on local differences follows. This includes 
diagramatic representations of the degrees of relationship between 
various sub-groups of the Japanese people. “Ten excellent maps by 
provinces are added. 
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Among the principal findings are: variability in head measure- 
ments is greatest in the southwest of Japan where culture contacts 
have been oldest and most direct. The Japanese are more variable 
than the Ainu and less variable that the Koreans in head measure- 
ments. For stature the variability is reversed. The mean values for 
stature and head form agree closely with those prevalent in eastern 
Siberia, Southern China, and Indo-China. During the last ten years 
Japanese stature has increased slowly. On the basis of cephalic index 
and stature jointly, the Japanese population is classifiable into nine 
local groups. 

The work is scholarly, its English excellent, and the typography 
thoroughly satisfactory. The University of Tokyo is to be congratu- 
lated on its production. A. L. KRoEBER 


Ceylon Journal of Science. Section G.—Archaeology, Ethnology, Etc. 
Edited by A. M. Hocart, Archaeological Commissioner, Ceylon. 
Volume 1, part 2. October ist, 1925. London; Dulau & Co., 
Ltd., 34, Margaret St., Cavendish Sq., W. 1. Ceylon; The Archae- 
ological Commissioner. (Price Rs. 3-50.) 


The second number of this new anthropologica’ journal has made 
its appearance. The excellence of its typography and the fine series 
of half-tone plates and drawings make it a most pleasing number. 
The intrinsic interest of the subject matter appearing in this journal 
should insure for it a wide range of subscribers. 

In the present number there are three articles by the archaeologi- 
cal commissioner of Ceylon, Captain A. M. Hocart. The first article 
is an “Archaeological Summary” of exploration in Ceylon. This is 
illustrated by thirty fine plates and maps and covers a wide range of 
archaeological features from chipped chert implements to cave 
temples. 

The second article is one of great general interest to students of 
human culture, for it deals with India and the Pacific. The author, 
with characteristic acumen, traces to a pre-Vedic source the social 
organization of eastern Fiji. His knowledge of both ancient Indian 
literature and modern Oceanian culture gives him an unusual 
vantage ground from which to discern the connections between the 
geographically remote regions of Fiji and India. 

“Money” is the title of the third article. Therein the author 
identifies the parent form of all money with the fee paid to the priest 
who conducts a sacrifice. 
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Not only is the Ceylon Tournal of Science purchasable from Dulau 
and Company, but it may also be obtained by exchange. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Archaeological Commissioner, 
Ceylon. 

E. W. GIrrorD 


INDONESIA 


The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago. ROSALIND 
Moss. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York. 
x11, 247 pp., 2 maps. ($4.70). 


The purpose of this latest contribution to comparative ethnology 
is the tracing of the connection between burial customs and beliefs in 
a future life among the more primitive peoples of Polynesia, Melanesia, 
and Indonesia. The close interplay between eschatological belief and 
practice has at all times occupied a great portion of the works and 
theories of the older generation of comparative ethnologists, such as 
Herbert Spencer, Julius Lippert, and Tylor; it is the purpose of the 
present writer to establish theories pertaining to her subject on a 
sounder basis by a more searching investigation of one special region. 

Miss Moss has also taken into account the present-day reaction 
from the extreme evolutionary trend of the older comparative 
ethnologists and in her theory concerning, for example, a dual form 
of belief in an afterworld, has suggested a migration of a foreign 
element rather than an autogenetic evolution in belief. On the other 
hand, Miss Moss has never fallen under the sway of rabid proponents 
of the school of racial migrations. Her opinions remain modest and 
critical throughout. The theory advanced by Mr. Perry that the sky 
afterworld in Indonesia belongs to a set of immigrants bringing in, 
ainong other things, warfare, is disposed of by an exclamation mark; 
truly a befitting end for such a remarkable theory. Certain of the 
more reasonable but equally unfounded theories of the late Dr. 
Rivers are also neatly disproved. Thus, in regard to the theory that 
cremation in Oceania is associated with an immigration of megalithic 
builders who possessed, among other features, a cult of the sun and a 
belief in a sky afterworld, Miss Moss has shown that cremation is of 
extremely limited occurrence in Oceania and where it does occur the 
people are lacking in an original belief in the sky afterworld. Miss 
Moss then has fulfilled a promise made in her introduction; she has 
entered the field without preconceived opinion. 
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To the American anthropologists the theories advanced in the 
present volume associating vital differences of eschatological belief 
and practice with presumed racial migrations may seem forced, for in 
dealing with continental areas diffusion usually takes place unaccom- 
panied by actual migrations of pcoples. In island areas, however, I 
have found from my own experience in the field, vital changes of 
culture are usually associated with the migrations of people, especially 
small groups of more advanced immigrants. 

A very few of the theories broached in the book may be touched 
upon. Miss Moss has developed a theory of the formation of the 
Oceanic afterworld into three stages: 

(1) Where the original home of the race is still remembered, and the 
afterworld corresponds te the home island; hence burials by setting adrift in 
canoes. 

(2) The afterworld is still a real island, but ¢’.e idea of a return to the 
ancestral home tends to disappear. Ritual connected with the safe journey of 
the soul arross the sea is emphasizea. 

(3) In the third, and Polynesian stage, both island and canoe have be- 

come mythical, and the true ancestral home becomes legendary, lying to the 
west and in the path of the setting sun. The meaning then of the still sur- 
viving canoe burials becemes obscure. 
In contrast to this rather evolutionary doctrine Miss Moss agrees 
with Rivers that in certain islands of Polynesia the dual form of 
belief concerning the afterworld is due to a fusion of two races. The 
earlier, or Melanesian type, had the Melanesian form of afterworld 
which was entered through holes from a leaping off place and con- 
nected with volcanoes. This became the afterworld of the Polynesian 
commoners. Chiefs, on the other hand, went to Po, across or under 
the sea, a type of afterworld later introduced. 

I may say in criticism of the book as a whole, although this is no 
fault of the author’s, that some of the source material from which con- 
clusions have been drawn, is probably faulty. I have no doubt that 
burial customs, as such, have been correctly observed in the region 
under consideration. I am more sceptical, however, in regard to 
eschatological beliefs. These are extremely difficult to obtain from 
natives and quickly alter upon contact with white civilization. To 
take the Polynesian island of Niue for an example, the information 
used by Miss Moss was mostly obtained from the writings of Sir 
Basil Thomson and Percy Smith, the former head of the Polynesian 
Society. Unfortunately both these men derived their own information 
on eschatological matters from the same resident missionary of Niue, 
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Mr. Lawes. The natives of Niue formerly believed that all of the dead 
went to the underworld, the home of the hero Maui. There was no 
conception of the “Bad” going to Maui and the “Good” going above 
to the second heaven, called the Island of Hina, or Aho-hololoa 
(eternal daylight). Hina (the Hawaiian moon goddess) according to 
old Niuean mythology lived in this pleasant place with her family, 
and I am quite certain would not have welcomed visitors. In another 
citation Miss Moss states that Niue commoners went to the under- 
world, while chiefs went to Po, or its equivalent, acrossor under the sea. 
These two statements of Miss Moss contradict each other. Besides, 
the word “Po” was introduced by Samoans proselytizing for Christ- 
ianity. Chiefs and commoners went to the same underworld in Old 
Niue. The Niuean chiefs did not have the divinity of Polynesian 
chiefs in general. Burials in Niue were either in caves, or else the 
body was set adrift in a canoe. Warriors and chiefs were given 
private and secret caves, the bones of commoners were piled together 
in common caves or chasms. In certain cases bodies were thrown into 
the sea. Earth burial never occurred. With the coming of the Samoan 
teachers of Christianity earth burial became universal. A heathen 
custom wasalso introduced at this time, that of catching the soul of the 
dead in the form of an insect, and burying both the body and the 
insect together under a tree. This custom is mentioned by Miss Moss 
as occurring in both Niue and Samoa. 

The work of Miss Moss would have been greatly improved if she 
had mapped out the distribution of certain of the more prominenc 
features of burials and beliefs in her area. Maps of this nature aid not 
only the reader in absorbing material at a glance but also the wr'ter in 
drawing conclusions on matters of distribution, correlation, and dif- 
fusion. 

E. M. 


AFRICA 


Felsgravierungen der siidafrikanischen Buschminner auf Grund der 
von Dr. Emil Holub mitgebrachten Originale und Kopien. J. V. 
ZeLizko. 28 pp., 28 pls., of which 20 are in heliotype. Quarto. 
Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus (1925). 


Much has been written concerning the art of the Bushman and its 
possible relationship to the art of the Paleolithic period in western 
Europe. Zelizko has profited by all this and expecially by intimate 
contact with the late Dr. Emil Holub, one of the earliest and best- 
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known investigators of the subject in question. In fact his work is 
based largely on the collections brought back by Holub from his two 
expeditions to South Africa. These include originals chiseled from 
the rocks as well as copies. 

The late Professor Felix von Luschan, who had given much 
thought to the problem of the Bushman petroglyphs, finally came to 
the conclusion that they were pre-Bushman. The author doesnot share 
this opinion. With Holub he believes that the petroglyphs belong to 
four different epochs recognizable also through differences in tech- 
nique. He believes that the youngest of these four epochs came to an 
end only recently, perhaps not more than 100 years ago. It is also 
pointed out that representations of the human form are of the Bush- 
man type. 

Both author and publisher are to be congratulated on the fine 
quality of the plates, which transmit the essence of the originals to a 
remarkable degree. Two pages of bibliography make it possible for 
the student to become acquainted with the subject from the view- 
points of various authors and to draw his own conclusions as to the 
significance of the so-called Bushman art. 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 


This work on Bushman art is based on Dr. Emil Holub’s originals 
and copies brought to Vienna before 1902, forming a sufficient and 
the largest body of data comprising the corpus inscriptionum of 
these interesting natives. Mr. Zelizko has classified the Bushman 
petroglyphs into 6 groups: 

1. Antelopes and other game animals; 2, Fur clothing, beads, 
etc.; 3, Human figures; 4, Ostrich (70 per cent), snakes, spiders, 
insects; 5, Various objects, as weapons, sticks, trees, sun, etc.; 
6, Entire groups, hunting and battle. 

Incidentally, many of the animals depicted are not now found 
ranging in South Africa, indicating a more extended previous dis- 
tribution of certain animals. 

Mr. Zelizko points out that like the paleolithic man of Central 
Europe, the Bushman depicted contemporary animals, frequently in 
action and always adequately conveying the artist’s meaning, so 
that if the Bushman passed away we should still have a rather com- 
plete record of the life of these natives and of the fauna of the locality. 
Mr. Zelizko has not beclouded the subject with surmises connecting 
the Bushman with prehistoric artists of Europe. On the contrary, he 
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shows that the Bushman has, beginning in a lower stage perhaps, 
done only what many tribes have done, leaving us examples of art 
preserved on stone and other materials. Mr. Zelizko’s work, which is 
a Festschrift or tribute to the great Czecho-slovak explorer, Holub, 
is splendidly brought out by Brockhaus. Especially valuable and 
complete is a bibliography on the subject of Bushman art. 

W. Houcu 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Basque Dialect of Marquina. WM. RoLto. Amsterdam, 1925. 

This book of a hundred odd pages is much more than a mere 
dialectical study, as one might be led to infer from the title. It 
amounts to nothing less than a grammar of the Basque language 
as spoken in Marquina, in other terms it represents the Guipuzcuan 
dialect. The author has spent several summers in Marquina, has 
established friendly contact with the people, and has evidently been 
careful to verify the literary language of the grammars in the aciual 
speech of his peasants. This is a great merit. A great deal of the 
complexity of the Basque language as it appears in the grammars, 
is simply the result of bringing together not only all the dialectic 
variations actually spoken to-day in this or that part of the Basque 
provinces, but all the historical and literary forms from the time of 
Lizarraga to that of Larramendi. A strictly objective record of the 
actual speech of a certain locality, as we find it in this book, is there- 
fore of great value. 

In point of treatment we might wish that the author had gone 
even further than he has in abandoning the plan of the classical 
grammars. The Basque language would be much simpler if one did 
not try to force declensions, privatives, prolatives, ‘“remote-condi- 
tional-futures” etc. into it. After all, Basque is a very simple language 
—except of course for the Indo-germanically oriented mind. All the 
fuss about the famous Basque verb (350 pages of conjugation in 
Ithurry’s Grammar, for example) is simply due to a failure to recog- 
nize a general formula, which is very simple: 


Modal Pronomin. Modif. plural Temp. 
es +Pronoun. + [ adjunct | +RADICAL + Pron. + 


Every Basque verb fits into that. 

The author has evidently realized one of the cardinal principles 
underlying the conception of the verb in Basque, a point, moreover, 
which seems to have escaped most grammarians: 
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It will be seen that what we call the object of a transitive verb is expressed 
in exactly the same v-ay and in the same place as what we call the subject of 
an intransitive verb. It follows that a Basque feels no difference between 
these two, and hence it is likely that what we call the object of a transitive 
verb is for a Basque really the subject or, in other words, the Basque transi- 
tive verb is passive in character and the sentence quoted above (the man has 
seen the dog, gisonak txakurre ikusi dau) is really built up as follows: 

gison-a_ -k txakurr -e ikusid -au 

man the by dog the seen he is_ had 
i.e., the dog is had by the man seen. (p. 42) 


At the end there are twenty-five pages of texts with translations, 
and another twenty-five pages of alphabetical vocabulary. 

The book is well printed, in clear type, and apparertly very 
free from errata. In the chapter devoted to the phonology the author 
makes use of the Alphabet of the International Phonetic Association, 
which has at least the very great merit of being pleasant to the eye. 
In the rest of the book the author very wisely follows the classical 
literary transcription of Basque. 

JAIME DE ANGULO 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
PsEuDO-CULTURE DIFFUSION ON THE NORTHWEST COAST 


Recently there was sent to the National Museum for inspection 
and identification a plaster cast taken from a flat surface brickshape 
object of red sandstone. The artifact from which the cast was made 
was collected presumably in the old territory of the Makah Indians 
about Neah Bay and Cape Flattery. No further information as to 
its origin was obtainable. 

The object measures six and one-half inches in length and has 
width and length dimensions of four and one-fourth inches each. 
On either of the surfaces except the base are flat carvings in low 
relief chiseled out of the solid. These carvings represent various 
animate objects. That on the top surface is a mythical figure repre- 
senting the sea horse (hippucampus) while a carved figure on one of 
the lateral surfaces isarepresentation of a crab and on the other of a 
dragon. T’.e carving at one end represents the cameo-like figure of a 
man’s head capped with a scrolled headgear and surrounded with an 
arabesque design. The other end carving is a shield-like escutcheon 
on which appear markings such as might make up a medieval coat of 
arms. 

The figure is at most problematical and at once raises doubt as 
to the authenticity of the carvings. Symbols of entirely too many cul- 
ture areas are employed. The object is obviously the product of 
“nature faking.” Unless, to be sure, we assume that culture diffusion 
on an extensive scale penetrated the northwest coast area at one time 
or other in the remote past. Anyone acquainted with the Mexican 
crab symbol might interpret the carved crab design on the object as 
indicating ancient culture diffusion from Mexico. It is known that 
the Spaniards attempted to make a settlement at Neah Bay in 1792. 
Or, again, the carved dragon figure might indicate Chinese or 
Japanese influence; stories are recalled of Japanese or Chinese junks 
cast on the American shore by the force of storms and ocean currents. 
Russian influence, too, might be considered as apparent in the man’s 
face and head covering of the end carving. The heraldic shield making 
up the carving at the opposite end might also be suggested as Russian. 
There exists an old account of a Russian ship which was wrecked on 
the coast at Neah Bay and of the surviving members of the crew 
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living several years among the Makah. The theories just presented 
and many others as well have been offered in explanation of the 
carvings. Each line of culture diffusion thus indicated has found able 
defenders. 

The carved figure on the top surface of the object is typically 
northwest coast in design and appears on many other objects both in 
the form of carvings and as paintings. The figure is that of a mythical 
sea monster resembling the sea horse (hippocampus). It is the symbol 
for the lightning fish, a mythical creature associated with the thunder- 
bird. This lightning fish (not found in natural histories) was used by 
the thunder-bird in successfully capturing the killerwhale (orca aster) 
and was formerly considered by the Makah as a powerful fetish. 
Such fetishes became desired objects supplying power and good 
luck to their possessor. 

All this goes to explain the use of the brickshape stone object. 
It also serves to account for the design carved on the top surface. 
But it does not account for the surface carvings at the sides and on 
the ends. Mythological lore associated with the fetish and its sym- 
bolical meaning was either disregarded or lost so that as time went on 
and contacts with the whites became more numerous other carvings 
and figures were substituted. This had already occurred at the time 
of JudgeSwan’s sojourn among the Makah in the ’sixties of the preced- 
ing century, and he rather naively cou::essed himself ready to supply 
them with something new. In his book “The Indiansof Cape Flattery,” 
Washington, 1869, on page 9, he writes: 

I have painted various devices for these Indians, and have decorated their 
ta-na-was masks; and in every instance I was simply required to paint some- 
thing the Indians had never seen before. One Indian selected from a pictorial 
newspaper a cut of a Chinese dragon, and another chose a double-headed 
eagle, from a picture of an Austrian coat-of-arms. Both these I grouped with 
drawings of crabs, faces of men, and various devices, endeavoring to make the 


whole look like Indian work; and I was successful in giving the most entire 
satisfaction. 


The temptation to associate cultures and to assume their former 
diffusion is always great. The danger of a hasty or particularistic 
explanation of culture symbols as indicative of Asiatic influence is 
particularly great at the present time. Many forced and biased 
theories regarding Northwest Coast art in particular and concerning 
Northwest cultures in general are being revived. It is hoped that the 
episode described will show how individuals may influence the 
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ethnology of a tribe and how culture borrowings may sometimes be 
erroneously implied. 

H. W. KRIEGER 


AMERICAN INDIAN POETRY 


It is with special interest that I have read the able article on 
‘‘American Indian Poetry” in a recent number of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST. Each observer may see a different phase of a 
subject, and therefore I take the liberty of adding to the discussion 
of this paper. 

The poetry of the Indians is closely associated with their music, 
which is my special study. The words of many songs fall naturally 
into the form of blank verse, a statement which has been made con- 
cerning some Chinese poetry. The words of other songs do not readily 
assume this form and are rendered best in English prose. I have 
transcribed about 1500 phonograph records of songs and make this 
as a general statement. A large majority of the songs had words 
which were usually translated “word by word,” though in some 
instances a free translation was considered sufficient. The translations 
made by a carefully selected interpreter have an artistic element 
which is native and yet, in many songs, corresponds to our idea of 
true poetry. 

The first point I would mention is that the simplest form of Indian 
poetry is found in the words of a short song. An example is the 
following song from the Makah Indians, sung to a baby boy: 

My little son, 

You will put a whale harpoon and a sealing spear into 
your canoe, 

Not knowing what use you will make of them. 


Among the Yuma I found the following delightful bit of poetry: 
The water-bug is drawing the shadows of the evening 
toward him across the water. 
The next example is from the Yaqui and constitutes the words of 
a deer dance song: 
The bush is sitting under the tree and singing. 
In each of the foregoing we see a reflection of the physical environ- 


ment and the life of a particular tribe, the Makah being whale and 
seal catchers, the Yuma living beside the Colorado river, and the 
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Yaqui on the desert, where a bush and a tree are objects of interest 
and frequently associated with the presence of moisture. 

Some of the finest songs of the Papago are connected with the 
treatment of the sick and are said to have been received, for that 
purpose, from spirits of the dead. Owl-Woman sang the following 
when she began a long night’s singing beside a sick person: 


Brown owls come here in the blue evening, 
They are hooting about, 
They are shaking their wi?) zs and hooting. 


In the same series she sang: 


How shall I begin my song in the blue night that is settling? 
I will sit here and begin my song. 


Owl-Woman said that a spirit came to her and sang the next song. 
The interpreter hesitated over the word “rattling” as he thought 
“it did not make sense,’”’ but he said it was the exact meaning of the 
Papago word. 


In the great night my heart will go out, 
Toward me the darkness comes rattling, 
In the great night my heart will go out. 


The Sioux, during the Sun dance, sang a song in honor of Sitting- 
Crow which is a noble tribute to a warrior slain in the land of the 
enemy: 


Sitting Crow, 
That is the way he wished to lie, 
He is lying as he desired. 


In the following song of a Mandan war society we find reproof 
mingled with consolation in that even the eagle is at last defeated 
by an enemy mightier than himself. 


Soldiers, you fled, 
Even the eagle dies. 


The second point to be mentioned is a test of the rhythms of 
Indian song-poetry which I made several years ago. The words of a 
song are, of course, in the same rhythm as the melody and that is 
the meter in which the native words are heard by the Indians. I tried 
the experiment of writing English verse in the exact rhythm of the 
Indian song, using the words of the song as a basis and adding what 
I knew to be germane. The result was published in 1917 in a book 
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entitled Poems from Sioux and Chippewa Songs. As a result of the 
experiment I would express the opinion that the irregular rhythms 
of Indian songs are better adapted to the expression of Indian thought 
than the even meters of English verse, and better than the rhythms 
which suggest themselves to the mind of a white man. It also appears 
that the rhythm is closely associated with the idea of the song. Note, 
for instance, the abrupt change of accent in the following verse which 
is in the rhythm of a Chippewa song. The only words of the song 
were, “Still, I have lost my sweetheart.” 


I hear the birds before the day, 

I see the flowers beside my way. 
How can you sing, happy and free, 
How can you sing so close to me 
When I have lost my sweetheart? 


A Sioux warrior, in time of danger, sang a song to his horse which 
opened with this galloping rhythm: 


““My horse be swift in flight, even like a bird.” 


Defiance is well expressed in the following rhythm: 
You cannot harm me, 
You cannot harm one who has dreamed a dream like mine, 
One who has seen the buffalo in their mighty lodge and 

heard them say, 

“Arrows cannot harm you 
We will protect you, 
We will protect one who has been in the buffalo lodge, 
One who has seen us, 
One who has looked without fear upon our mysteries, 
Bid them shoot their arrows straight, 
Bid them shoot their arrows straight!” 


The student of Indian poetry is frequently reminded of the fact 
that the Indian leaves a great deal unsaid. Probably this makes him 
a better poet, as the art of poetry lies in suggesting rather than 
expressing definite concepts. The Indian uses very few, if any, 
qualifying adjectives in the words of his songs. He sketches the 
thought and the poetic temperament of his hearers supplies the 
gradations of color. The Indian feels and expresses more in silence 
than the white man. Next to Silence comes Song, and in its rhythmic 
form, its beauty of thought, and its simplicity and delicacy of ex- 
pression we find the True Indian. 

FRANCES DENSMORE 
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A New Cave ScHoot or ARCHAEOLOGY has been inaugurated in 
southwestern France by the department of Anthropology of Beloit 
College to provide field training for archaeologists. Working head- 
quarters will be established in a prehistoric cave in the Bordeaux 
region where rich finds of material relative to early man have come to 
light, and where the students may learn by practical experience the 
technique of excavating, handling material, cataloguing and research 
to determine the age of specimens. The students will suppliment this 
work by the study of the most ‘mportant collections in Europe and 
will attend lectures by eminent French archaeologists. Financial 
backing for the scheme is promised by Dr. Frank G. Logan of Chicago, 
a trustee of the College and the donor of important archaeological 
collections to the Logan Museum there. Dean Collie has resigned his 
post in order to devote himself to laying the foundations of the new 
school. He will be aided by Alonzo Pond, a Beloit alumnus and 
student of European Archeology.—The Museum News. 


A new fellowship has been established at the University Museum 
in Philadelphia, to be known as the George Leib Harrison Fellowship 
in Oriental Archaeology. It may be held by advanced students in 
Babylonian, Egyptian or Palestinian archaeology, and pays an 
annual stipend of $1,500. The holder of the fellowship will be required 
to spend at least a part of his time abroad and at the discretion of 
the Museum, attached to one of its expeditions in Babylonia, Pales- 
tine or Egypt. 

Properly qualified candidates may communicate with G. B. 
Gordon, director, University Museum, Philadelphia. 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE, a council which 
seeks the promotion of ethnological training for candidates for 
missionary work, the stimulation of ethnological research and the 
publication of scientific information thus produced by missionaries 
in the field, has been founded by a meeting of delegates, from mis- 
sionary orders, congregations and agencies, at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


THE QuARTERLY REVIEW oF BIOLOGY, the first issue of which 
appeared January, 1926., proposes to publish the results of recent 
studies in the several fields of Biology. The papers will present the 
current status of the various phases of Biology and will include papers 
on Anthropology. A paper of anthropological interest in the first 
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issue was The Evolution of the Horse. A record and its interpretation, 
by W. D. Mathew, of the American Museum of Natural History. 
The regular subscription price is $4.00 a year. The journal is to be 
issued in January, April, July and October of each year. It is pub- 
lished by the Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Tue West TEXAS HISTORICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY was 
recently formed by citizens of western Texas for the purpose of 
preserving material of historical and scientific value from that part 
of the state. The Museum collection, to be housed in the Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, includes anthropological, biological and 
historical material. 


THE OBLATES at Edmonton, Alberta, have on hand from sixty 
to eighty copies of the second volume of Baraga’s Dictionary (Ojibwa- 
English) and will be glad to communicate with libraries or individu- 
uals wishing to secure them at a moderate price. 

UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 

The University of Paris announces the following courses under 
the auspices of the Institut d’Ethnologie for the academic year 1925- 
1926: Marcel Mauss, Descriptive Ethnography; Marcel Cohen, 
Descriptive Linguistics; Maurice Delafosse, African Linguistics 
and Ethnography; Jean Przyluski, Linguistics and Ethnography of 
Eastern Asia and Oceania. Among other courses offered by affiliated 
faculties of the University are the following: R. Verneau, Races in 
the French Colonies; M. Julien, Madagascar; M. Delafosse, French 
West Africa; M. Doutté, Social, Religious, and Family Organization 
of Moslem Peoples; M. Mauss, Australian Rites; Relations of Domes- 
tic and Social Organization and Religion (Sudan); Jean Przyluski, 
Indo-Chinese Religions; M. Fauconnet, General Sociology; Antoine 
Cobaton, Geography of Indo-China; History and Institutions of 
Indo-China and China; Jean Brunhes, The Problem of the Pacific. 
There are also linguistic courses in Arabic, Ethiopian, Berber, 
Sudanese, Modern Languages of India, Malagasy, Malay, Siamese, 
Annam and Cambodgian. 


The Institute of Ethnology to carry on work in the Colonies. The 
Institute is supported by the Colonial governments. Professor L. 
Levy-Bruhl of the University of Paris in the Revue d’Ethnographie 
et des traditions Populaires, 1925, Nos. 23--24, gives the scope of the 
plan and outlines the practical ends the Institute is expected to 
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attain for the benefit of those who live or expect to live in the Colonies. 
In brief these are: 1. to provide a course of education in ethnology 
and linguistics which will prepare administrators and others to 
carry on their work usefully; 2. to keep in touch with scientific 
workers by forwarding information of new discoveries and methods, 
and news of progress; 3. to publish works on ethnology which may be 
too large for the periodicals; and, 4. in cooperation with the governors 
of the colonies to send missions for the ethnographic study of the 
regions, these missions to be conducted by the qualified persons in 
the respective colonies. 

Professor Levy-Bruhl adds that a bulletin containing bibliographic 
information, personal notes, and critiques will be sent periodically to 
the colonial administrators, thus keeping a close connection between 
those engaged in the work. 

Practically, the Institute is to collect facts which will aid in 
smoothing the contacts between races. Most violent contacts are due 
to a lack of knowledge, as governing nations have at last learned by 
sad experience. As a whole the scientific study by the Institute is 
bound to have repercussions in all the branches of anthropology. 
The French Government is to be congratulated on its enlightened 
vision. 

WALTER HovucH 


THE Frrst Norpic RACE CONFERENCE 


From the 25th to the 28th of August, representatives from 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland and Iceland met in Upsala and 
Stockholm to discuss race problems. The majority of the papers dealt 
with questions relating to the Northern Countries. 

A Nordic Association for Anthropology (Nordisk Foérening fér 
Antropologi) was organized. Professor Lundborg, Director of the 
Swedish State Institute of Race-Biology, was asked to act as General 
Secretary to the Association. 

Professor Fiirst, of Lund, was president of the conference, and 
Divisional] Surgeon H, Bryn, Trondhjem, and Professor G. Hannesson 
Reykjavik, acted as chairmen. 

It was decided that the Second Nordic Race Conference would be 
held in Oslo in 1927.—Eugenical News 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


W. E. Sarrorp, 1859-1926 


On January 10, 1926, Dr. W. E. Safford, whose important 
contributions to ethno-botany are well known to anthropologists, 
passed on. Dr. Safford’s interest in anthropology was initiated by his 
connection with the Smithsonian in 1882, when as an ensign of the 
Navy, graduating from the Naval Academy in 1880, he was detailed 
to the Institution for special instruction. Spencer F. Baird, Secretary 
of the Institution, desiring to increase the effectiveness of the new, 
procured from the Navy Department the temporary detail of a 
number of ensigns for training in science with the expectation that 
their interest would be aroused in finding material from the various 
quarters of the globe which they would visit. Notable among these 
men are Niblack, Bernadou, Bolles, who, with Safford, contributed 
much to the science of anthropology. 

While Safford began his work in the division of marine inverte- 
brates, he later became interested in anthropology. As commissioner 
to Peru and Bolivia for the Chicago Exposition in 1891 he made 
valuable collections of Indian material culture and became interested 
in ethno-botany, in which subjects his most important writings have 
appeared. His ability to combine into a close texture facts concerning 
the interrelation of man and plants, history, and pure science was 
remarkable, witness his most valuable work on the Useful Plants of 
Guam, S. I., 1905. This work is not only as its title indicates, but is a 
compendium of Guam in which the reader is delighted to find all 
necessary facts concerning the island. 

Safford’s charming personality went into all his numerous 
scientific publications, which are models of the best efforts in popu- 
larization. 

WALTER Hovucu 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 


The American School of Prehistoric Research, of which Professor 
George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University is Director, was in- 
corporated recently under the laws of the District of Columbia. Its 
By-Laws provide that the Archaeological Institute of America, the 
American Anthropological Association, and Section H, Anthropology 
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of the American Association for the Advancement of Science shall be 
represented on its Board of Trustees. 

The purpose of the School is to train students, to assist them, as 
well as other investigators, in the prosecution of their work in the 
field of prehistoric research, and to enrich museums, both in America 
and in the lands where researches are conducted, with the material 
results of exploration. The Board of Trustees is authorized to main- 
tain fellowships, instructorships, instruction and research stations, 
publications, as well as to raise funds for the support of the same and 
for the endowment of the School; it collaborates with universities 
and other scientific organizations both at home and abroad in the 
advancement of our knowledge of man’s cultural and physical 
evolution. 

During the five years of the School’s existence, forty-two students 
ha ve been enrolled, some on full time and others on part time. The 
students have come from thirteen states (Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin), the District 
of Columbia, and three foreign countries (Australia, England, and 
Mexico). 

The program is so arranged as to combine lectures and work in 
museums with excursions and actual experierce in excavating. In 
addition to the lectures by the Director, conferences will be given on 
special topics by a number of distinguished foreign specialists. 

The Director represented the Smithsonian Institution and Yale 
University as well as the School at the Archaeological Congress in 
Syria and Palestine, April 2nd to 23rd. 

The sixth summer term of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research was open in London on June 25, 1926. In the course of the 
summer work will be carried on in France, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Belgium, including actual experience in digging at a number of sites 
in these various countries. 

The three-months summer term of 1925 was so arranged as to 
give students actual contact with every phase of prehistoric culture 
from Eolithic through Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze and Iron. 
Approximately one-third of the time was spent in excavating at 
various sites. Seventy-seven sites in all were inspected, and studies of 
special collections were carried on in forty-four museums. Of the 
eighty-eight conferences arranged, thirty were given by the Director 
and fifty-eight by forty-two different European specialists. 
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The American School of Prehistoric Research is the only organiza- 
tion claiming the Old World as its field of activity and is sponsored 
by the Archaeological Institute of American and the American 
Anthropological Association. 
For full information address Dr. Ales Hrdlitka, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 


MEETING OF THE CENTRAL SECTION 


The annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, 
Central Section, which took place at the Illinois State Museum on 
April 24 and 25, was one of the best ever held by the Association. 
Among those present were officers of the State and other museums at 
Madison, Milwaukee and Beloit, Wisconsin, Chicago (three museums) 
and Springfield, Ill., lowa City and Davenport, Iowa, and Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Balloting resulted in the election of Charles E. Brown, Madison, 
Wis., as president of the section, Charles R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
and Fay Cooper-Cole, Chicago, as vice-presidents. George R. Fox, 
Three Oaks, Mich., was re-elected secretary-treasurer. An executive 
committee was elected consisting of H. C. Shetrone, Columbus, S. A. 
Barrett, Milwaukee, and Berthold Laufer, Chicago. 

The program included addresses by A. R. Crook, chief, The Illinois 
State Museum, W. C. Mills, director, Ohio State Museum, Berthold 
Laufer, curator department of anthropology, Field Museum; reports 
on the archeological surveys in the Central States by Dr. Mills for 
Ohio, Dr. Keyes for Iowa, Prof. Brown for Wisconsin, and George R. 
Fox for Michigan; and the following papers: 

The Matriarchiate in Central Sumatra, Fay Cooper-Cole, University of Chicago. 

The Aurignacian Necklace at Beloit College, Alonzo W. Pond, Beloit, Wis. 

The Magdalenian Carvings on Stone at Beloit College, Alonzo W. Pond. 

Occurrence of Patency of the Foramen Ovule Cordis in Different Races and Peoples. 

Edward Miloslavich, Marquette School of Medicine, Milwaukee. 

The Niven Tablets of Azcapotzalco, George R. Fox, director The Edward K. Warren 

Foundation, Three Oaks, Mich. 

The Domestication of the Cock, Berthold Laufer, Field Museum. 
The Origin of the Pawnee Human Sacfifice to the Morning Star, Ralph Linton, Field 

Museum. 

THe Expepition headed by Professor Mathew W. Stirling, of 
Berkeley, Cal., arrived at Sourabaya, Dutch East Indies, on the 
steamship Fomalhout, on April 9. The airplane of the expedition was 
placed aboard and the ship has left for Macassar, Celebes. The 
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party will explore the unknown parts of Dutch New Guinea, particu- 
larly in an endeavor to find traces of pygmy tribes. 


Tue Huxtey Memoriat Mepat of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain has been conferred for the year 1927 upon 
Dr. Ale§ Hrdlitka, curator of the division of physical anthropology in 
the U. S. National Museum. Dr. Hrdlitka will go to London in 
November, 1927, to deliver the Huxley lecture before the institute 
and receive the medal. 


Haroyp PEAKE has been elected president of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland.—Science 


Tue Rivers Memoriat Mepat for anthropological work in the 
field for 1925 has been awarded by the council of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute to Professor C. G. Seligman for work in New 
Guinea, Ceylon and the Sudan. 


Dr. Witt1AM Turts BricHam, formerly director of the Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian ethnology and natural history, 
died in Honolulu on January 29 following a paralytic stroke. He was 
eighty-four years old. 
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